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THE WATCHDOG BARKS 


O PM BUSILY stockpil- 

ing reviews, with the inten- 

tion of compiling enough of 

them to buy some much- 
needed time away from the magazine in 
which to concentrate on outside projects, 
right? I’m cranking them out like crazy, and 
proud of my productivity, so | strut into 
Donna's office and boast of how many I've 
written. And instead of patting me on the 
back, what does she say? 

“Hmmm, maybe we should do an All- 
Review issue!” 

So much for the stockpile. 

In truth, an All-Review issue is an idea 
we've been kicking around for a couple of 
years. Since our first “Video Around the 
World” section appeared in VW #2, our tape 
and disc reviews have evolved both in length 
and analysis which, while it has given our 
coverage a definitive edge, has also reduced 
the amount of product we can examine be- 
tween the covers of a single issue. As a result, 
a certain amount of the material we're sent 
for review tends to get squeezed out of the 
bimonthly huddle. So it stands to reason that 
an All-Review issue should satisfy not only 
our readers but our friends, the video publi- 
cists, as well. 

Originally, we intended this issue to be an 
alphabetical grab-bag of titles, but to our 
surprise, a number of recently released tapes 
and discs shared certain categories or direc- 
tors in common; therefore, we opted to com- 
bine certain reviews into the form of articles 
(Ed Wood, John Carpenter, Hong Kong 
etc.)... but don’t be fooled. They're reviews. 


Next, I'd like to remind all you VW subscrib- 
ers to place your orders now for VIDEO 
WATCHDOG 1995 SPECIAL EDITION (#2), 
which will be published in May. This deluxe 
annual is not— repeat—not included as part 


of your subscription! It’s a separate magazine! 
So you must order now, or risk missing out! 

We know that you liked the way our first 
book-length (176 pages!) VWSE turned out, 
but the second issue promises to be even 
more spectacular. First of all, there’s a 40th 
Anniversary Salute to Godzilla, including an 
in-depth comparison of the Japanese and US 
versions of KING KONG VS. GODZILLA by 
former MARKALITE editor August Ragone, a 
similar comparison of Gojira 1984/ 
GODZILLA 1985 by Shane M. Dallmann, a 
touching valentine to Rodan by Douglas E. 
Winter, detailed reviews of Toho Video's de- 
luxe Japanese import laserdisc boxed sets by 
me, and many other surprises! We've also got 
David Del Valle’s exclusive interview with 
Andy Warhol's horror star, Udo Kier; VW's 
choices for “The Year's Best Fantastic Video”; 
the second annual Reader's Infosium; the 
updatedVW Source Directory (now expanded 
to include sources for import soundtracks on 
CD!); and a continuation of our mind-bog- 
gling back issue index, covering VW 21-26! 


Lastly, perusers of our Back Issue ad may 
be surprised to notice that our previous issue, 
highlighting Oliver Stone’s SEIZURE and 
JURASSIC PARK, is already sold out! Since 
we don't accept advertising, we don’t have to 
overprint to impress potential advertisers with 
our numbers; therefore, we never have more 
than a few hundred copies of any back issue 
in reserve. Well, shortly after VW #26 came 
back from the printer, we were pleasantly 
surprised when one of our distributors dra- 
matically upped their standing order—thus 
depleting our entire back issue supply in one 
fell swoop! 

So if you should happen to see copies of 
W #26 still haunting your newsstand, grab 
*em up—they just might put your kids through 
college someday! 


ecoecococcoococoooooooooooooooooooo ooo o o oTimM Lucas 
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WATCHDOG NEWS 


ntt Gres ond Bill Wies 


Video 
Wai subscriber 


James Butters, 22, of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, came home last May 
to a nightmare when he was 
greeted at his front door by seven 
vice officers with a search war- 
rant. He was charged with “the 
possession and distribution of 
obscene matter” and placed un- 
der arrest. As Butters was read 
his rights, he watched in aston- 
ishment as police boxed and 
confiscated his entire video col- 
lection, as well as every film-re- 
lated item he owned. 

“I trade videos with lots of 
people (therefore ‘distribution’),” 
Butters told W. “My one big mis- 
take was [dealing with] one fel- 
low, who said ‘Well buddy, I've 
got nothing to trade. Can I just 
buy some?” The buyer also in- 
quired about child pornography, 
which Butters could not provide. 
To get rid of the unwelcome and 
persistent caller (“I thought he 
was some kind of sicko”), But- 
ters agreed to sell him six videos 
from his personal collection for 
“$15 a pop.” 

The customer turned out to 
be a vice officer, who reportedly 
learned of Butters’ video collec- 
tion from a friend with an axe to 
grind. “After | was charged, it was 
in the papers, on the local televi- 
NEKROMANTIK 2: They don't dig Monika M. in Manitoba. sion news, and on the radio,” 


Butters said. “My alarm went off 
one morning and | was hearing 
them talk about me on the radio!” 

Ina disgraceful turn of events, 
Butters was treated to a pre-trial 
crucifixion by the Winnipeg press. 
Audrey Krushel, president of the 
Group Against Pornography, 
praised his arrest, and Butters 
was openly referred to as a “porn 
dealer” in some reports. THE 
WINNIPEG SUN portrayed his 
raided apartment as a “suite,” 
making it sound like a well-heeled 
porno distribution center. Vice 
Inspector Ray Johns rolled his 
eyes for reporters, claiming that 
all 907 confiscated tapes “per- 
tained to sex,” and that the num- 
ber of pornographic titles “may 
turn out to be hundreds.” Johns 
later told police reporter Paul 
Wiecek: “Some of this stuff just 
turns my stomach... It’s been 
pretty demoralizing for some of 
the guys to sit here and have to 
watch it.” Wiecek further reported 
that some of Johns’ officers were 
allowed to work in short shifts 
while viewing the tapes, to “mini- 
mize the impact.” 

After six weeks of reviewing 
the tapes, the Winnipeg police 
admitted that Butters’ collection 
consisted mostly of old horror 
films, cartoons and Seinfeld epi- 
sodes. Butters was subsequently 
charged with the possession and 
distribution of 15 titles found to 
be obscene under Canadian law. 

The titles in question were 
Jorg Buttgereit's NEKROMAN- 
TIK and NEKROMANTIK 2, Jo- 
han Vandewoestijne’s LOCKER, 
Joe D’Amato’s EMMANUELLE 
IN AMERICA, Radley Metzger’s 
THE PUNISHMENT OF ANNE, 
Jess Franco's LILLIAN THE PER- 
VERTED VIRGIN, SEXORCISM 
and SHINING SEX, ENTRAILS 
OF A VIRGIN, MAN BEHIND THE 
SUN 2, THE DEVIL’S PLAY- 
GROUND, Giallo a Venezia, 
Orgasmo Caliente—plus “an 
untitled Chinese bondage film | 


locally rented, and a 10th gen- 
eration tape of ’70s bestiality 
shorts,” Butters admitted. Sur- 
prisingly, among the tapes 
returned to Butters without ob- 
jection were the original MAN 
BEHIND THE SUN and a number 
of the pseudo-snuff GUINEA PIG 
episodes made in Japan. 

Butters—who denies distrib- 
uting the films, which he bought 
from US mail-order companies— 
was fined $4,600 in addition to 
his legal fees. 

“I have one year to pay,” he 
explained in a letter from Van- 
couver. “All I'm doing out here is 
working, making a whole $1000 
a month and sending 75% of it to 
the courts. 

“I feel that if a film does not 
involve children and no one is 
forced in anyway to do some- 
thing, go for it,” he summarized. 
“Adults, | thought, had the right 
to do what they wanted. Well, 
maybe at home or in literature— 
but not on film.” 

Remember, Watchdogs: It 
can happen here. 


Mo’ O 

Video Search of Miami is of- 
fering a version of Just Jaeckin’s 
THE STORY OF O [Histoire d'O, 
1975] containing additional foot- 
age not found in the out-of-print 
Allied Artists Video release. 

The new material (about 3m 
10s) appears late in the film, dur- 
ing Jacqueline and O's visit to a 
beach in Brittany, when the 
couple are surprised by the unex- 
pected arrival of one of the girls O 
met previously in bondage at 
Roissy. Jacqueline reacts jeal- 
ously to their rapport, and 
promptly betrays O to René and 
Sir Stephen, claiming that she 
disobeys their commands and 
flirts with other men in public. 

The tape runs 104m 34s and 
is best suited for viewing on small 
monitors; on a large screen, the 


tape looks grainy and glitchy, but 
it compresses down to picture- 
in-picture viewing with surprising 
clarity. 


One Stop Shopping 


Dave Marshall, formerly of 
Marshall Discount Video, has re- 
surfaced with a new mail-order 
video service: GVM Video. As with 
MDV, GVM provides their cus- 
tomers with bimonthly update 
catalogs listing all new tape and 
disc releases. They promise that 
most orders can be shipped within 
4-5 days of receipt. Among the 
curios we spotted in GVM Update 
#1: limited edition, letterboxed 
NTSC import discs of Lucio 
Fulci’s THE NEW YORK RIPPER 
[La Squartatore di New York, 
1982] and Umberto Lenzi's 
EATEN ALIVE aka THE EMER- 
ALD JUNGLE [Mangiati vivi, 
1981], priced at $93.95! 

For more information, write 
GVM Video, PO Box 124, Rock- 
wood, MI 48173, or call (313) 
379-0570. 


Dy’er Makem? 


On the eve of their induction 
into the Rock & Roll Hall of 
Fame, Led Zeppelin celebrated 
by trashing—no, not a hotel 
room—Abel Ferrara’s harrowing, 
BAD LIEUTENANT (1992). It re- 
cently came to the disbanded 
group’s attention that the film 
made extensive use of Schoolly 
D's rap track, “Signifying Rap- 
per,” in which a searing urban 
monologue is spoken over a 
backing track that sounds suspi- 
ciously like Led Zeppelin’s PHYSI- 
CAL GRAFFITI hit, “Kashmir.” (It is 
not, as some have speculated, the 
original backing track.) Led Zep 
reportedly threatened legal action 
unless the track was removed 
from all future video releases. 

On January 5, LIVE Entertain- 
ment reissued BAD LIEUTENANT 
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Harvey Keitel dances to a different tune in LIVE Entertainment's 
“remastered” BAD LIEUTENANT. 


on tape and disc in the US in a 
“remastered” version, eliminating 
the track in question; the cue has 
reportedly been replaced byasong 
written by Ferrara himself, which 
helped to inspire the film but was 
deleted from the original cut. We're 
told by British VW informants, who 
saw the new version before this 
issue went to press, that the “re- 
mastered” BLT is interesting, but 
does not have the shattering im- 
pact of the original. 

Live Entertainment has not 
changed the tape or disc catalog 
numbers to help consumers dif- 
ferentiate between the original 
and remastered editions. 


A Sticky Wicker 


Here’s an addition to his 
filmography of which Christopher 
Lee is perhaps unaware: In Sun 
Chung’s Hong Kong cult drama 
ANGEL HUNTER (1991, available 
on Golden Cinema City laser- 
discs), theologist Ng Mang-dat 
tries to convince brainwashed 
cultist Vivian Chow Wei-man 
about the evils of Paganism by 
showing her a tape of some “se- 
cretly filmed” pagan rituals. The 
footage in question turns out to 
be the climax of Robin Hardy's 
THE WICKER MAN (1973), in 
which Lord Summerisle (Lee) 
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throws a surprise “roast” for Of- 
ficer Howie (Edward Woodward)! 

Perhaps Ng meant the evils of 
plagiarism... 


Video Dog Watch 


W informants John Clymer 
and James B. Morris wrote to tell 
us that our friends at MYSTERY 
SCIENCE THEATER 3000 men- 
tioned us once again during their 
recent showing of Joel M. Rapp’s 
HIGH SCHOOL BIG SHOT! 

About 50m into the movie, a 
man is shown furtively carrying a 
large string-tied parcel into his 


office, At which point, one of the 
robots quipped, “I thought these 
back issues of VIDEO WATCHDOG 
would never come!” 

We were delighted by the 
mention, but hasten to boast that 
ours is the most efficient back 
issue department in the business. 
Nobody actually thinks their back 
issues “would never come”—the 
guy in the movie was just excited 
and overeager. 


5 ANGRY WOMEN (Tapeworm) is 
Kent Osbourne’s WOMEN UN- 
CHAINED (1974), which isalso 
available as ESCAPE FROM 
CELL BLOCK 3 (Marquis). 


BLOOD CITY (High Desert) is 
Peter Sasdy's sci-fi/western 
WELCOME TO BLOOD CITY 
(1977), a Canada/UK co-pro- 
duction previously available 
from Pan-Canadian, Inter- 
global and Lightning Video. 


CROSSOVER (Lightning & 
Norstar) is John Guiller- 
man’s Canadian feature MR. 


PATMAN (1980), starring 
James Coburn. 


DARK PLACES (VCL) is Simon 
Wincer’s HARLEQUIN (1980), 
an Aussie thriller starring 
Broderick Crawford. 


DEATH FORCE (Top) and 
FIERCE (Ace) are the Cirio H. 


The following companies 
provide mail order 
shipment of some of the 
harder-to-find titles 
reviewed in this issue. 
They welcome your 
questions and catalog 
requests. 


ADMIT ONE VIDEO 
P.O. Box 66, Station O 
Toronto, Ontario M4A 2M8 
Canada 
(416) 463-5714 


REDEMPTION VIDEO 
The Redemption Centre 
Free-post, Stroud GL6 8BR 
England 


SAMURAI VIDEO 
P.O. Box 372 
Suffern, NY 10901 
(914) 357-5141 


SINISTER CINEMA 
P.O. Box 4369 
Medford, OR 97501-0168 
(503) 773-6860 


SOMETHING WEIRD VIDEO 
P.O. Box 33664 
Seattle, WA 98133 
(206) 361-3759 


TAI SENG VIDEO MKTG. 
170 S. Spruce Ave., Suite 200 
S. San Francisco, CA 94080 
(800) 888-3836 
(415) 871-8118 


VIDEO SEARCH OF MIAMI 
P.O. Box 16-1917 
Miami, FL 33116 

(305) 279-9773 


Santiago actioner FIGHTING 
MAD (1977), previously avail- 
able from Astral Video. 


THE DORM THAT DRIPPED 
BLOOD (Media) is Jeffrey 
Obrow and Stephen Car- 
penter’s PRANKS (1981), a 
sorority slasher film with an 
effective twist ending and not 
much else. 


DRAGON AND THE COBRA 
(Mntex) is Matthew Mallinson’s 
FIST OF FEAR, TOUCH OF 
DEATH (1980), a dreadful 
hodgepodge of public domain 
Bruce Lee footage and ludi- 
crous new sequences featur- 
ing Fred Williamson, Ron Van 
Clief and others. Previously 
available from Wizard and 
AdventureVideo. 


ETERNAL EVIL (Lightning) is 
George Mihalka’s THE BLUE 
MAN (1985), a Canadian hor- 
ror thriller starring Karen 
Black. 


FRESH AIR (Marathon) is the 
dire Al Adamson comedy 


NAUGHTY STEWARDESSES 
(1973), previously offered by 
Super Video. 


GRAND TOUR (Academy) and 
TIMESCAPE (C/FP) are David 
Twohy’s made-for-cable sci- 
fi/fantasy DISASTER IN TIME 
(1992), starring Jeff Daniels. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER (Lorimar 
and Cineplex-Odeon) is 
Ousama Rawi'’s Canadian 
thrillerJODGMENT IN STONE 
(1986), starring Rita Tushing- 
ham. Available under its 
original title from Cineplex 
Odeon Video. 


LADY DRAGON 2 (Imperial & C/ 
FP) is David Worth’s ANGEL 
OF FURY (1992), starring 
Cynthia Rothrock and Billy 
Drago. 


LET IT ROCK (Media) is Roger 
Corman's re-edit of Roland 
Klick’s WHITE STAR (1981), 
starring a very manic Dennis 
Hopper. 

—John Charles 


26:30 In last issue's SEIZURE article, we erroneously referred to 
actor Joe Sirola in the past tense. We were happy to be 
informed that Joe is still among the living. 


Our apologies to Samurai Video for forgetting to include 
their address with Erik Sulev's reviews of THE STREET- 
FIGHTER and THE STREETFIGHTER 2. We did forward all 
telephone inquiries—and there were quite a few. Samurai 
Video can also be found in this issue’s “Sources” section. 


METEOR was not produced by Irwin Allen; it was a Sandy 


Howard/Gabriel Katzla/Sir Run Run Shaw production. 
Furthermore, it had nothing to do with Anthony Burgess’s 
screenplay PUMA, which was optioned by Richard D. 


Zanuck and David Brown. 


— Thanks to Richard Harland Smith and D. Kraft. 


VIDEO 
QTABEVINE 


By 
Erik Sulev 
John Charles 
G. Michael Dobbs 
Tim Lucas 


Marins 
Needs 
Women 


A NOTE ON TIMINGS 


The timings listed for the follow- 
ing tapes reflect only the length of 
the film itself, and do not include 
such ephemera as video company 
logos, FBI warnings, supplementary 
trailers, or MPAA ratings certificates. 
The only exceptions to this rule are 
those films in which the soundtrack 
is first heard while the distributor's 
logo is still onscreen. 


ANDY WARHOL’S 
EXPLODING PLASTIC 
INEVITABLE WITH THE 
VELVET UNDERGROUND 


1966, Video Search of Miami, 
HF, $27.90 ppd., 59m 19s 


The Velvet Underground 
(1966-71), the innovative rock 
band that took its name from an 
S&M paperback, performed ta- 
boo-breaking songs about heroin, 
transvestism and sadomasoch- 
ism, and launched the careers of 
Lou Reed and John Cale, left 
behind an incomparable musical 
and sociological legacy, but very 
little film documenting their ex- 
istence. (When their record label 
assembled a Greatest Hits pack- 
age a few years ago, they could 
not unearth sufficient footage to 
create a music video.) This tape 
collects just about everything 
that exists on film of the original 
line-up, material long sought by 
collectors and still being sup- 
pressed by the estate of Andy 
Warhol, the band’s first pro- 
ducer and mentor. 

The tape opens with Ronald 
Nameth’s ANDY WARHOL’S 
EXPLODING PLASTIC INEVI- 
TABLE WITH THE VELVET UN- 
DERGROUND, a 21m color short 
sampling the atmosphere at a 


July 1966 gig at Poor Richard's in 
Chicago. We see almost nothing 
of the band (Reed was sick that 
night, replaced by Cale on vo- 
cals), but we hear two live num- 
bers—“Heroin” and “Venus in 
Furs”—and some studio versions, 
as dancers Gerard Malanga and 
Ingrid Superstar intermittently 
surface and disappear back into 
a flickering forest of psychedelic, 
multi-media patterns. (Unfortu- 
nately, the group’s best-known 
dancer—Mary Woronov—is miss- 
ing from this performance.) More 
valuable is the second featurette, 
THE VELVET UNDERGROUND 
AND NICO, filmed by Warhol him- 
self at The Factory in the Fall of 
1966. Shot in 16mm B&W, this is 
a stark cinema verité record of 


Supplements 
Closed Captioned 
Digital 
Hi-Fi 
Letterboxed 
Laserdisc 
Multiple Audio 
NSR No Suggested 
Retail 
OP Out of Print 


sS Stereo 
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Just when you thought it was safe to leave DINOSAUR ISLAND... 


CARNOSAUR 2. 


the band engaged in a 19m im- 
provisation. The camera is never 
where it should be, as Warhol 
literally jerks off his zoom lens 
until the number reaches its cli- 
max, but this remains a valuable 
historical document—not least 
of all after the song has ended, 
when the camera continues to 
loiter around, soaking up addi- 
tional candid Factory atmosphere 
for another 10m. (The child in 
attendance, incidentally, is Ari, 
the son of VU vocalist Nico and 
actor Alain Delon.) Additional 
snippets of archival Velvets foot- 
age is included in a poignant 
music video for Nico’s solo re- 
cording “Frozen Warnings,” and 
the tape ends with approximately 
3m of a catatonic Maureen 
Tucker (the band’s androgynous 


drummer) tied to a chair in The 
Factory. An interview with Nico, 
promised in VSoM’s catalog list- 
ing, fails to materialize. 
Inasense, this tape represents 
the LONDON AFTER MIDNIGHT 
of archival rock footage; under the 
circumstances, any picture at all 
would have been acceptable, but 
the image quality here is actually 
pretty good—two or three genera- 
tions removed from 16mm print 
and video sources. The sound 
was recorded under crude condi- 
tions inthe first place, but VSoM's 
mono hi-fi presentation adapts 
fairly well to simulated stereo play- 
back, if you can listen pass some 
minor tape hiss. | rewound this 
tape with the enormous satisfac- 
tion of having seen something | 
thought I'd never live to see. —TL 


CARNOSAUR 2 


1994 New Horizons #NH00496, 
HF/S/SS, $89.95, 81m 54s 
C/FP Video (Canada), NSR 


While the original CARNO- 
SAUR (1993; reviewed VW 
21:13) owed an unacknowl- 
edged debt to Steven Spielberg, 
this sequel owes a few royalty 
checks and a major apology to 
James Cameron and his associ- 
ates. When communications are 
lost with a desert mining facil- 
ity, an investigative team is sent 
in. Finding the premises de- 
serted and in disarray, they 
gradually ascertain the op- 
eration’s true function: nuclear 
waste disposal. It also happens 
to be the spot where the govern- 
ment is storing a nest of dino- 
saur eggs found after the events 
depicted previously. You can 
guess what happens next... and 
you'll be right. 

If further proof was required 
to display the artistic bankruptcy 
of most domestic genre prod- 
uct, one need look no further 
than here. Scene for scene, 
character for character and line 
for line, this is a retread of 
ALIENS with none of that film’s 
expertise and enervating sus- 
pense. Trapped in a role that 
requires him to combine the 
heroic and paternal qualities 
from both the Sigourney Weaver 
and Michael Biehn characters, 
star John Savage merely looks 
grizzled and depressed. Not 
content to slavishly imitate 
Cameron's film, Michael Pal- 
mer’s screenplay throws in a 
resourceful teen hero patterned 
after Edward Furlong’s young 
protagonist in T2. In one addi- 
tional bit of larceny, director 
Louis Morneau utilizes distorted 
anamorphic POV shots during 
the various attack scenes, re- 
vealing him to be a student of 
Sam Raimi’s work as well. 
Incredibly, this unabashedly 
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cynical cash-in won the “Golden 
Scroll Award” from the Acad- 
emy of Science Fiction and 
Horror Films, raising the ques- 
tion: just how many films do the 
voters see each year? 

Like the original, shots have 
been framed with TV in mind and 
the slick transfer probably makes 
this look better than it did during 
its few theatrical engagements. 
The Ultra Stereo mix, with its 
busy surround channel full of roar- 
ing lizards, is probably the 
production's most noteworthy 
achievement, though John Carl 
Buechler’s creatures do have 
some effective moments. Forth- 
coming on laserdisc from Image 
Entertainment. —JC 


CENSORED 


1965, Something Weird Video, 
$23.00 ppd., 60m 48s 


The synopsis sounds like a 
Watchdog’s dream: Sid Berry 
introduces a feature-length 
compilation of forbidden film 
clips censored from a variety of 
motion pictures, arranged ac- 
cording to theme. But you won't 
recognize any stars or be told 
the names of any of the movies, 
because CENSORED is a barely 
feature-length Barry Mahon 
project, in which host Berry 
frames a series of nonsensical 
and unrelated clips featuring fe- 
male nudity (and often less) with 
remarks about the practice of 
censorship. It should go with- 
out saying that all of the clips 
were created especially for this 
film, without any care taken to 
conceal this fact by mixing BEW 
and color footage, or by making 
the various B&W clips look dif- 
ferent from one another. 

After offering an estimate of 
his own character (“I’m not a 
judge and neither am I a moral- 
ist”), Berry unreels “footage” 
from “legally acceptable” nud- 
ist camp movies, then ventures 


into trickier areas of legal defi- 
nition, such as artist's models 
movies and “bedroom” scenes. 
Following Berry's observation 
that “the general idea of slavery 
and sadism seems to be more 
acceptable than full nudity,” we 
are shown a sequence of a man 
removing an abducted (and 
clothed) woman's leg with a— 
hacksaw—the leg bleeds saw- 
dust!—and pitching it, boot and 
all, into an incinerator. Pursu- 
ant to this, we see a hefty female 
Nazi torturer heating a phallic 
iron and branding a barebacked 
woman's belly and breast; again, 
as the scene is shot entirely from 
behind the “naked” woman's 
back, there is no nudity. After 
these “roughie” highlights, we're 
told that these scenes “were not 
cut because of their sadistic ten- 
dencies, but because the girls 
were scantily clad!” Our recog- 
nition that the scenes showed 
no nudity whatsoever marks a 
turning point in the picture, af- 
ter which Berry's sensible re- 
marks about the inconsistencies 
of censorship—truer todaythan 
ever before—are rendered 
fraudulent by progressively sil- 
lier outtakes. (Without a certain 
“footsie” scene, we're told, a 
certain unnamed film's “story 
would have been confused, to 
say the least!”) As the film wears 
on, Mahon begins to cut from 
Berry's earnest statements to a 
recurring shot of a laughing, 
topless girl lying on her back, 
her voluptuous figure rippling 
with tides of merriment. This 
shot is repeated throughout the 
film as, we assume, a kind of 
fetish, but it ultimately becomes 
a Greek chorus—whose pur- 
pose is to laugh at anyone who 
swallows this hour-long tissue 
of horse manure. 

This SWV title is being pre- 
sented as Volume 42 of “Frank 
Henenlotter’s Sexy Shockers 
from the Vaults,” and features 


appreciative liner notes by 
Henenlotter (which can also be 
found in SWV’s new catalog). 
The picture and sound quality 
are very good, with slight wear 
at reel ends. —TL 


DEEP RED 


1976, Redemption Video 
#RETN-015 (UK), HF, £12.99, 
121m 3s (PAL) 


One of the half-dozen great- 
est Italian horror films, Dario 
Argento's Profondo rosso has 
yet to receive its proper treat- 
ment on video in North America, 
where it survives in a heavily 
truncated version (cut by more 
than 20m!) called DEEP RED— 
THE HATCHET MURDERS. It 
fared somewhat better in Ja- 
pan, where it was released on 
Toshiba tapes and discs (the 
latter now long out of print) 
under the title SUSPIRIA 2, a 
letterboxed version containing 
5m of important expository foot- 
age not retained by the US edi- 
tion. A full-length, letterboxed, 
Italian-language cassette was 
briefly available on the Domo- 
video label, but only served to 
whet the appetites of most state- 
side collectors for a definitive 
English-language edition. In 
Great Britain, Redemption Video 
has now issued the complete 
Italian version in a subtitled edi- 
tion, pan&scanned with the ex- 
ception of 1.75 letterboxed 
credits sequences. The pan& 
scanning is regrettable, but sen- 
sitive to the particular demands 
of this film and its minutia (the 
killer's face can still be glimpsed 
early on), making Redemption’s 
version a satisfying resolution 
to the mystery posed by the 
extra 20m found only in the 
Italian version. 

Much of the additional foot- 
age focuses on the developing 
relationship between pianist hero 


Marcus Daly (David Hemmings) 


David Hemmings uncovers a clue in Dario Argento's DEEP RED. 


and flaky journalist Gianna 
Brezzi (Daria Nicolodi), who 
cruise for clues in a broken- 
seated car, engage in a lot of 
war-between-the-sexes repartee 
(more amusing in the English- 
language version, which pre- 
served Hemmings’ incisive 
voice), and have offscreen sex 
(which Gianna approaches as a 
clinical means of reducing 
Marc’s stress). Marc's life as a 
musician is also more fully de- 
lineated, as is his friendship with 
the self-loathing homosexual 
Carlo (Gabriele Lavia) and the 
trail that leads him from the 
murder of his psychic neighbor 
Helga (Macha Meril) to “The 
House of the Screaming Child.” 
Less importantly, there is also 
more earthy Italian humor than 
seems appropriate to such a 
stylish, cerebral exercise, but 
one rewinds this version with 


unlike Thorn EMI's domestic 
HATCHET MURDERS cassette, 
which reduces the film to a state 
of flashy incoherence. If you've 
only seen the domestic version, 
the additional violence found 
here is also a revelation: a seem- 
ingly gratuitous close shot of 
Meril spilling unswallowed wa- 
ter from her mouth is revealed 
here in the film’s final minute as 
a prophecy of the demise of the 
killer, who spews an identical 
mouthful of something white 
and viscous during a memora- 
bly wicked decapitation scene. 

Redemption’s tape is miss- 
ing one brief shot—cut by order 
of the BBFC—of a writhing liz- 
ard impaled on a pin by a sadis- 
tic child (BARON BLOOD’s 
Nicoletta Elmi), which can be 
found in all other versions. This 
25 fps PAL cassette translates 
to a 24 fps running time of 


perfect understanding—most | 126m 13s. —TL 


DRAGONWORLD 


1994, Full Moon Entertainment, 
NSR, 88m 


This has got to be the best 
Full Moon production I've seen 
to date. Produced for the 
company's Moonbeam label 
(meaning that this is a G-rated 
family film), DRAGONWORLD 
has a competent cast, wonder- 
ful locations, and stop motion 
animation, robotics and com- 
puter animation that effectively 
create a great dragon. 

The script is the problem, at 
least for anyone who has seen 
MIGHTY JOE YOUNG. Five year- 
old John McGowan is orphaned 
by an auto accident, and sent to 
live with his crusty old grandfa- 
ther in a remote region of the 
Scottish Highlands. The elder 
McGowan tells the boy of the 
legend of a “wishing tree,” and 
the boy wishes for a friend to 
keep him company. Soon after, 
he gets his wish in the form of a 
baby dragon. 

Fifteen years pass, and 
McGowan's mythical friend is 
discovered by an obnoxious docu- 
mentary film maker who tres- 
passes on the grounds of the 
family estate. Naturally, this idiot 
(named “Bob Armstrong!”) sees 
a fortune in the dragon, and sells 
the information to a ruthless busi- 
nessman who takes advantage of 
McGowan's tax troubles to “rent” 
the dragon for his amusement 
park. Watchdogs, fill in the rest! 

While the script is a retread, 
the dragon is original, well-de- 
signed, and given a detailed per- 
sonality by David Allen and his 
crew. Of all the Full Moon movies 
which have recently had limited 
(very limited) theatrical release, 
DRAGONWORLD should have 
been given a chance on the big 
screen. Released at the right time 
of the year, it might have done 
very well, again due largely to the 
fine effects works. —GMD 
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The young monarch of Jiri Trnka’s THE EMPEROR'S NIGHTINGALE, 
narrated by Boris Karloff. 


THE EMPEROR’S 
NIGHTINGALE 


1947/51, World Artists Home 
Video #VWA1100, D, $24.95 
($28.45 ppd.), 67m 8s 


This is Czech animator Jiri 
Trnka’s Cisaruv Slavik (1947), 
one of a handful of stop-motion 
features truly heartbreaking in its 
beauty, made even more en- 
chanting for its 1951 American 
release by the English narration 
of Boris Karloff (who was starring 
on Broadway at the time as 


Captain Hook in PETER PAN). 
Theatrically released by Rem- 
brandt Films, the Karloff version 
of Trnka’s masterpiece has not 
been available for viewing for the 
last 40 years, and was feared lost. 
It was rediscovered three years 
ago by Adam Snyder—the son of 
Rembrandt president William L. 
Snyder—gathering dust among 
100 boxes of unmarked Rem- 
brandt product in a New Jersey 
warehouse; consequently, this 
restored, digitally mastered video 
release is a major arrival for Euro 


| 


animation devotées and Karloff 
fans alike. 

Based on the Hans Christian 
Andersen fable, the film makes 
use of a live action framing story, 
in which a melancholy child—the 
son of a wealthy, overprotective 
family—yearns to climb the gates 
surrounding his home and spend 
his birthday having fun with the 
barefoot, working class child next 
door. A birthday gift from his ab- 
sent father, a music box in the 
form of a caged bird, touches a 
nerve and prompts him to dream 
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of being a Chinese boy, normal in 
every way—except that he is the 
Emperor of China, a virtual pris- 
oner of the rules and rituals ob- 
served by his loyal courtiers. A 
visiting Sailor pays the Emperor 
homage with a book of drawings 
commemorating the Royal trea- 
sures of China, but it ends with the 
observation that no material pos- 
session is so beautiful as the song 
of the nightingale. Faced with this 
fact, the Emperor demands a 
nightingale for his menagerie, 
prompting his courtiers to pro- 
cure a village girl's help in finding 
one. The singing bird proves a 
popular addition to the palace, 
until the Emperor receives a me- 
chanical nightingale on his birth- 
day, whose artificial song he finds 
prettier than the real one. In time, 
the neglected bird flies away, leav- 
ing a void in which the Emperor 
realizes that rules are also artifice, 
and life was meant to be lived. 
The style of Trnka (1912-69) 
combines the benign and poi- 
gnant style of George Pal’s 
Puppetoons with glimpses of un- 
expected darkness that contem- 
porary viewers are likely to 
associate with the Brothers Quay, 
whom Trnka greatly influenced. 
One particularly disturbing shot 
focuses on a colorful, striped ball 
on the Emperor's bedroom 
floor—on the other side of which, 
a sly camera move informs us, a 
Deathshead Moth rests unseen. 
(The shot is also a magnificent 
metaphor for the Emperor's real- 
ization that toys are deathly when 
they distract us from living.) Like- 
wise, the perversely sweet climac- 
tic scenes—in which a frightening 
top-hatted Death figure tends his 
garden with a watering can, caus- 
ing new headstones to sprout 
beside old ones, reuniting old 
friends and lovers in death—will 
remind younger viewers of Jack 
Skellington in TIM BURTON’S 
THE NIGHTMARE BEFORE 
CHRISTMAS. What remains 


unique about Trnka, and THE 
EMPEROR’S NIGHTINGALE in 
particular, is its capacity for reso- 
nance: the film is itself, of course, 
a mechanical contraption that 
tells its story more prettily than it 
might have achieved with live- 
action, and its live-action finale 
confirms this central theme with 
elegance. Elsewhere, throughout 
the picture, the Emperor is shown 
admiring his artificial posses- 
sions—including two glass swans 
swimming on a lake of mirrors 
and a “philharmonic fish"—but 
Trnka always cuts away to a ser- 
vant huffing-and-puffing over a 
handcrank or foot pedals to bring 
their illusion to life. He thus avoids 
a double standard by admitting 
that, while this movie is itself a 
mechanical creation, it has been 
thoroughly invested with hard 
work, the main course of life. 
World Artists’ tape is afford- 
ably priced and packaged in a 
full-color clamshell box. The 
source print contains some mild, 
intermittent scratches, and the 
main titles (unsalvageable on all 
surviving prints) have been re- 
photographed. The digital trans- 
fer is handsome, with rich colors; 
the image quality is sufficiently 
detailed to permit an apprecia- 
tion of the sculpting and set dress- 
ing that helped bring the story to 
life. The screening copy we viewed 
was not in Hi-Fi (as the box 
claims), but the digital mono 
tracks were clean and free of hiss, 
anyway. An absolute must for 
stop-motion collectors, a prize 
catch for Karloffphiles, and a per- 
fect candidate for a standard play 
(CAV) laserdisc. (Hint, hint.) 
Mail orders should be ad- 
dressed to World Artists Home 
Video, PO Box 36788, Los Ange- 
les, CA 90036-0788, or call 
1-(800)-821-1205. California resi- 
dents must add 8 3/4% sales tax.) 
The tape can be found at Tower 
Video, or special ordered at Block- 
buster Video outlets. —TL 


ESPY 


1974, Paramount/Gateway 
#12863, HF, $9.95, 86m 19s 
(EP/SLP) 


Jun Fukuda, director of 
Toho's THE SECRET OF THE 
TELEGIAN and some of the silli- 
est Godzilla movies, also helmed 
Esupai, reportedly the most 
commercially successful of all 
Toho non-monster films. This 
simple-minded action/fantasy re- 
volves around ESP International, 
a spy agency utilizing para- 
normally gifted operatives to 
battle evildoers around the globe. 
A group of psychic villains, led by 
Tomisaburo Wakayama (looking 
like Gravis Mushnik’s Japanese 
cousin), has been murdering UN 
delegates and European digni- 
taries as part of their plan to 
cause the self-induced annihila- 
tion of mankind. Dodging assas- 
sins and telepathically inflicted 
calamities, our heroes combine 
their extrasensory gifts in order to 
lead them to the home base of 
their misanthropic target. 

Despite the emphasis placed 
on action and intrigue, the real 
entertainment here is provided 
bythe wretched Commonwealth- 
accented dubbing and daft En- 
glish dialogue (after the villain’s 
demise, one half expects hero 
Hiroshi Fujioka to intone, “If only 
he had used his powers for nice- 
ness instead of evil...”). Of course, 
the paranormal plot device would 
be used more successfully a few 
years later in the SCANNERS 
films, but screenwriter Ei Ogawa 
deserves credit for anticipating 
some of that series’ most inter- 
esting concepts. If a proper sub- 
titled version ever surfaces, 
perhaps a more enthusiastic ac- 
colade can be bestowed upon 
ESPY and those who created it. 

As if the poor translation 
weren't demeaning enough, 
Esupai was doomed to suffer 
futher indignities on its way to 
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domestic videostores. As usual 
with the UPA product they dis- 
tribute, Paramount has used that 
company's TV version for their 
master. As a result, the source 
print has been ruthlessly cen- 
sored with every single bit of vio- 
lence, partial nudity and mild 
profanity crudely spliced out. 
Even worse, the original Toho- 
scope 2.35:1 image is so heavily 
cropped that the action scenes 
are incomprehensible and close- 
ups are so close that one can 
almost count nosehairs. The 
original opening credits have 
been deleted and replaced with 
new video generated titles which 
identify the film as E.S.P./SPY. In 
all fairness, the “Master Sharp” 
slow speed duplication looks and 
sounds a bit better than usual, 
but if Columbia Tristar can re- 
lease their AIP series on SP Mode 
for this price, why can’t Para- 
mount? The tape’s spine label 
incorrectly identifies this as a ste- 
reo film. —JC 


HELLISH FLESH 


1976, Something Weird Video, 
$23.00 ppd., 68m 29s 


“It's a story of infidelity like 
many others,” summarizes Dr. 
George Madieros (José Mojica 
Marins) at the end of this tragic 
saga, which carries the on- 
screen title Inferno Carnal. 
George, a scientist preoccu- 
pied with developing a better 
flesh-eating acid and other 
laboratory “experiences,” is too 
retiring and scholarly to satisfy 
his wife Rachel (Luely Fig- 
ueirò), whose thirst for the 
good life sends her into the 
swarthy arms of her husband's 
best friend, Oliver (Osvaldo 
de Souza). Hoping to score 
George's millions, the bed- 
wrestling couple plot to kill him 
with a splash of his own acid— 
but the good doctor survives 
the gory episode and, with the 


help of his loyal servants, orches- 
trates a bit of poetic justice. 

This banal revenge tale, 
reportedly based on one of 
Marins’ many Brazilian comic 
strips, is far less adventurous— 
cinematically and philosop- 
hically—than Marins’ earliest 
works, though its structure is 
more experimental than that of 
later, plainer endeavors like 
PERVERSION. Here, Marins 
struggles to sustain our interest 
with gratuitous, rapid-fire shot 
shuffling (“montage” would be 
too flattering a description) and 
weird sequences, unexplained 
till the end, of a sexy young 
woman (Helena Ramos) being 
visited in her boudoir by a 
studly, Nosferatu-like shadow, 
obviously that of Marins. De- 
void of atmosphere and flimsy 
of story, the film is heavily pad- 
ded with dancing, kissing and 
heavy petting, not to mention 
documentary footage of one of 
Marins’ own eye surgeries. 

The special Marins issue of 
MONSTER! INTERNATIONAL listed 
a running time of 90m for this 
film, which is probably in- 
accurate. However, Something 
Weird’s tape is in terrible con- 
dition: the image is bleary, no 
frame is unscratched, there are 
some bad splices, and the 
whole film is in color—namely 
a bilious shade of orange, with 
queasy chartreuse shadows. 
The sound is recorded very low 
for the first 35m then kicks in 
LOUD, so be forewarned. The 
subtitling is inept (“I can’t stay 
far from you,” moans Oliver; 
“Me, too!” gasps Rachel), “want 
to” is always corrupted to 
“wanna,” and George’s humor- 
less servant is addressed with 
the names Adolpho and Ro- 
dolpho. More careful handling 
may not have improved the 
film, but this tape’s disregard 
for quality makes it difficult to 
endure. —TL 


MARS NEEDS WOMEN 


1967, Orion #2629, D/HF, $14.95 
[SP] / $9.95 [EP/SLP], 81m 56s 


With the possible exception 
of the much worse ZONTAR, 
THE THING PROM VENUS 
(1967), this is the best known 
and most enjoyable of the AIP- 
TV quickies cranked out by Larry 
Buchanan, the Oliver Stone of 
poverty row. The title tells all: 
when a paucity of females 
threatens the extinction of their 
race, a quintet of Martians led 
by Dop (Tommy Kirk, playing 
virtually the same role he es- 
sayed in Don Weis’ AIP comedy 
PAJAMA PARTY [1964]) decide 
to shanghai some Earth women. 
While his comrades scour the 
state in search of stewardesses 
and strippers, the intellectual 
Dop meets and falls for Marjorie 
Bolen (Yvonne “Batgirl” Craig), 
doctor of “Space Medicine” and 
the nation's foremost expert on 
“Extra-Terrestrial Reproduction.” 

Like all of Buchanan's Aza- 
lea efforts, there is talk and pad- 
ding to spare, but just as the 
viewer starts to grow impatient, 
some nonsensical plot twist or 
absurd bit of dialogue pulls you 
back in. Ludicrous as it may be, 
MARS NEEDS WOMEN is never 
as self-consciously bad as 
FRANKENSTEIN MEETS THE 
SPACE MONSTER (1965), 
which tackled the same “aliens 
want our women” scenario in 
similarly impoverished fashion. 
With its preponderance of 
pseudo-scientific terms and un- 
wavering sincerity, Buchanan's 
screenplay possesses a kind of 
naive charm which suggests a 
grade schooler inspired by the 
works of Arthur C. Clarke. 

Orion has gone the whole nine 
yards here, with a very nice trans- 
fer taken from pristine source 
materials. Unlike its previous TV 
and PD video incarnations, 
Robert C. Jessup’s 16mm 
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cinematography loses almost all 
of its grain and now looks as 
good or better than some re- 
cent releases of 35mm theatri- 
cal productions from that era. 
The color has also been signifi- 
cantly improved, looking far 
more vivid than ever before. 
However, the fact that technol- 
ogy can only go so far is proven 
by the digitally remastered 
soundtrack, which features 
ample amounts of distortion and 
certainly isn’t the “Hi-Fi Stereo” 
promised. Still, in an age of 
apathetic Telecine operators, 
it's oddly reassuring to see such 
a minor effort get the kind of 
attentive and respectful han- 
dling usually reserved for the 
latest blockbuster. The box 
copy's description of this as 
being “riveting” and a “sci-fi 
classic” about as persuasive as 
the film's conjecture that tech- 
nically advanced aliens would 
have to rob a gas station in order 
to obtain some Earth currency. 
—JC 


MASTER OF THE WORLD 


1961, Orion #0607, D/S, $14.98 
(SP), $7.98 (EP), 98m 13s 


Richard Matheson adapted 
Jules Verne’s ROBUR THE CON- 
QUERER and its sequel MASTER 
OF THE WORLD for this diverting 
period fantasy, directed by the 
King of the Republic serials, Wil- 
liam Witney. In 1868, a booming 
voice erupts from the Great Ey- 
tie—a dormant volcano outside 
Morgantown, Pennsylvania— 
quoting apocalyptic scripture. 
A government agent (Charles 
Bronson) is assigned to investi- 
gate the disturbance, and se- 
cures the help of a Philadelphia 
munitions magnate (Henry Hull) 
and his future son-in-law (David 
Frankham), who take him on a 
spying mission over the vol- 
cano’s crater in their propelled 
hot-air balloon, along with their 


Vincent Price and Charles Bronson are among the caricatures 
in Jack Manning's promotional art for MASTER OF THE WORLD. 


feisty daughter/fiancée (Mary 
Webster). After the balloon is 
felled by guided missiles fired 
from the crater, and our four 
heroes awaken aboard The Al- 
batross, a fantastic flying arsenal 
commandeered by the mysteri- 
ous Robur (Vincent Price), a 
Nemo-like captain of the skies. 
A pacifist of undisclosed mo- 
tives, Robur circles the globe in 
his airborne pulpit, instructing 
the warships and armies of all 
nations to “Disarm... or perish!” 

This was AIP’s attempt to 
stake a claim in the highly-prof- 
itable (and free-for-the-taking) 


Jules Verne sweepstakes, and it 
holds up pretty well, despite 
some obviously rushed and un- 
dernourished stop-motion and 
blue screen work, credited to 
Tim Baar, Wah Chang and Gene 
Warren. (It says a lot about the 
movie that the Albatross’s only 
show of strength—its attack on 
a British fleet-— uses B&W stock 
footage of exploding ships— 
printed blue, with the fires hand- 
tinted red.) Price—who, with his 
stylized brows and beard, sug- 
gests a taller and leaner Hugh 
Griffith—is too familiar to sum- 
mon the mystery and authority 
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required by his character, but 
he understands Robur’s phi- 
losophy and conveys it with sin- 
cerity; the editing indicates that 
a few insouciant “ahems” were 
trimmed from Price’s perfor- 
mance to maintain its sobriety. 
The film is stolen by Bronson 
(who played opposite Price in 
THE HOUSE OF WAX, 1953), 
whose stoic, well-written hero 
mirrors Robur in being misun- 
derstood (Frankham thinks him 
a coward) and eventually wins 
the upper hand through meth- 
ods of passive resistance. Hull 
(THE WEREWOLF OF LON- 
DON) attacks his role with ec- 
centric gusto, and Frankham 
(TALES OF TERROR) is solid as 
Bronson's rival. Webster is a 
rather nondescript heroine, due 
more to her handling (note the 
surprising lack of close-ups) 
than her ability, but the script 
involves her in a romantic sub- 
plot—falling out of love with her 
fiancé, in love with Bronson, un- 
der her father’s nose—that sus- 
tains interest throughout. 
Filmed in (ahem) “Dyna- 
Magic,”MASTER OF THE WORLD 
has been restored to its original 
glory for video with absolutely 
no fanfare. A 3.5m prologue, 
always trimmed from its TV 
playdates, has been restored; a 
silly look-back at early aviation 
mishaps, it’s delivered in a 
windowboxed, mono presenta- 
tion. Launched with a flurry of 
fireworks, the film itself unfolds 
in full-screen, with newly re- 
stored stereo sound. Les Bax- 
ter’s romantic, adventurous 
score benefits enormously, and 
the dialogue is given directional 
placement in the mix as well 
(unusual for films of this period, 
which often fixed dialogue at 
dead center). The film has also 
been digitally remastered, mak- 
ing this “Vincent Price Collec- 
tion” title sharper, cleaner and 
more saturated in color than 


previous releases. The end cred- 
its refer to an eponymous theme 
song, with lyrics sung by Darryl 
Stevens, which is not included. 
(Another casualty of forfeited 
video music rights?) 

The feature is preceded with 
trailers for THE MASQUE OF 
THE RED DEATH (pan&scan, 
sans onscreen hyperbole!), THE 
ABOMINABLE DR. PHIBES (on- 
screen title: DR. PHIBES), DR. 
PHIBES RISES AGAIN, TALES 
OF TERROR (letterboxed), 
MASTER OF THE WORLD and 
SCREAM AND SCREAM AGAIN 
(with aural glimpses of the origi- 
nal, Vestron-erased David Whit- 
aker score), making this tape 
one of the best fantastic video 
buys on the market today. 
—TL 


NOSTRADAMUS 


1993, Orion #OHV-8808, 
HF/S/SS/CC, NSR, 117m 33s 


Roger Christian, who set- 
dressed STAR WARS and ALIEN 
and later helmed the interesting 
psychic horror film THE SENDER 
(1983), directed and co-wrote this 
biographical drama about Michel 
de Nostradame (Tcheky Karyo), 
the 16th Century doctor who sur- 
vived the horrors of the Black 
Plague and the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion to publish a volume of proph- 
ecies whose accurate forecasts 
have baffled Mankind for half a 
millenium. Filmed in Romania, 
Germany and at London's Ealing 
Studios, Knut Boeser’s script in- 
troduces Nostradamus as a child, 
whose grandfather (Michael 
Gough) confides in him one day 
that his family are secretly Jews, 
a fact then punishable by death 
by the Inquisitor; as an adult, he 
enters medical school, where he 
is advised to keep his progressive 
anti-bleeding notions to himself; 
upon the death of his teacher 
from plague, he studies the for- 
bidden sciences of astronomy 


and philosophy under the aus- 
pices of Dr. Scalinger (F. Murray 
Abraham), and weds his appren- 
tice Marie (Julia Ormond), a bril- 
liant young scientist whose sex 
banishes her from access to 
Scalinger’s gnostic library. See- 
ing these sexist restrictions as 
comparable to the hateful and 
unprogressive ways of the 
Church, Nostradamus risks his 
life by sharing his knowledge 
with Marie, who dies of plague 
with an outlawed manuscript in 
her possession, thus forcing the 
immediate dissemination of 
Scalinger’s books. After setting 
himself up in another town, 
Nostradamus remarries and 
burns Scalinger's books—“Be- 
cause | love you,” he tells his 
new wife—and writes one of his 
own, a litany of drug-induced 
prophecies beginning with the 
death of King Henry Il (Anthony 
Higgins), which attracts the in- 
terest of the cuckolded Queen 
Catherine (Amanda Plummer). 

This is a well-told, lavishly pro- 
duced account of the prophet’s 
life, packed with persuasive per- 
formances and offbeat charac- 
ters, though it suffers at times 
from its literal-minded ap- 
proach. Whereas the actual writ- 
ings of Nostradamus are cryptic 
and open to interpretation, 
Christian shows his hero freak- 
ing out as his carriage rolls 
through an exploding WWII 
battlefield and, even worse, de- 
picts him staring into a watery 
dish, where he observes ILM- 
style spacebarges and B&W 
documentary footage of a Hitler 
rally. (“I can’t get this word 
‘Hister’ out of my mind,” he 
complains, painting an upright 
swastika on the wall.) On the 
other hand, such scenes as 
Nostradamus ' introduction to the 
Queen's sons—all of whom are 
destined to become King and be 
outlived by their mother—which 
culminates in a SHINING-like 
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An introduction to the Queen's children triggers a vision of bloodshed 
for the prophet (Tcheky Karyo) in NOSTRADAMUS. 


vision of bleeding walls and dead 
children, achieve the correct 
degree of hallucinatory power. 
The necessary aura of doom- 
and-gloom is antidoted with a 
number of sexual couplings— 
again, a too-literal reinforce- 
ment of the script’s central 
thesis that love must be the 
underlying philosophy of any 
successful venture, religion, 
politic or society. 

Filmed at 1.85:1, Orion's full- 
screen tape transfer is clearly lack- 
ing in peripheral detail, but not 
distractingly so. The nature of the 
transfer also emphasizes the fa- 
cial details of various perfor- 
mances, which in the case of this 
film is not a bad thing. The sur- 
round mix is passable, with some 
impressive deep bass response 
at the climax of the impressive 


opening shot, in which what ini- 
tially appears to be a series of 
fogbound tombstones is revealed 
as a city skyline that is toppled by 
an earthquake. The tape and disc 
releases will be closed-captioned, 
though the preview cassette we 
viewed was not. —TL 


OBLIVION 
1994, Full Moon Entertainment 


Budget-wise, this recent Full 
Moon production is clearly one of 
the company's “A” movies, al- 
though that’s strictly within the 
definitions of a direct-to-video 
film. While the sets, cast, and 
special effects are more than 
adequate to tell this “cowboys 
and aliens” story, it is the script 
and direction that undermine 
the entertainment value. 


The promotion materials 
claim that the film is set in the 
year 3031, a fact not apparent in 
the movie itself. The title refers to 
a dusty trail town on an alien 
world centuries into the future, 
when Earth is but a dim historical 
note for its relocated residents. 
Why there are literally cowboys 
and Indians on this world is never 
explained. This is the kind of the 
movie in which there are space- 
ships, ray guns, six shooters and 
horses all tossed in together with 
no logic at all. 

The cast flails around in a 
great effort to tell a story. The 
most embarrassing perfor- 
mance is given by STAR TREK 
legend George Takei (although 
aclose second is Julie Newmar, 
seen here referencing her stint 
as Catwoman once again); he 
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plays the town doctor and town 
drunk, economically combining 
two prevalent western stereo- 
types in a single role. In one 
scene, he actually stumbles 
down the street with a bottle of 
Jim Beam, crying out, “Beam 
me up, Jim!” 

The one truly shining mo- 
ment in the film is provided by 
David Allen. Throughout the 
movie, characters make refer- 
ences to giant scorpion crea- 
tures who go through the night. 
When they show up, Allen’s ef- 
fects don't let the viewer down. 
Clearly an affectionate tip-of- 
the-hat to Willis O’Brien’s THE 
BLACK SCORPION, Allen’s 
creatures are superb. 

In the wake of JURASSIC 
PARK and the premature an- 
nouncement of the death of stop 
motion animation, Allen shows 
just what competent stop notion 
can do to liven up a truly awful 
movie. —GMD 


OTAKU NO VIDEO 


AnimEigo #AT093-002, 
$29.95, 100m 


The story of an anime fan 
who aspires to be the “king of 
the fans,” this mock documen- 
tary is a satire of anime fandom 
crammed with in-jokes. | have 
to admit that, after reading the 
liner notes, | didn’t think I'd be 
able to truly appreciate this 
anime production. I was wrong, 
though, as this tape abundantly 
proves that a fan is a fan whether 
in the United States or Japan. 

OTAKU NO VIDEO tells the 
story of Kubo, a young univer- 
sity student who was an anime 
fan while in high school. After 
accidentally meeting an old 
friend, Tanaka, Kubo is drawn 
into Tanaka’s “circle,” a self- 
defined group of fans. Kubo has 
difficulty explaining his renewed 
interest in anime and model kits 
to his girlfriend, who eventually 


dumps him. Thinking about this 
rejection during a futile job 
search with Tanaka, Kubo de- 
cides to impress his former 
girlfriend by becoming a pro- 
fessional fan—the Otaking— 
and therefore, a mainstream 
success. 

Highlighting the satire of 
OTAKU NO VIDEO are a num- 
ber of live-action staged “inter- 
views” with various fans, which 
generally portray them as straight 
people trying to hide their 
fannish interests, or as compul- 
sive eccentrics (such as the guy 
who aspires to have the “perfect 
video collection"—but never 
watches anything he tapes!) 

The subtitles are always leg- 
ible, and the notes that come 
with the tape are an invaluable 
help in picking up many of the 
references that non-Japanese, 
or relatively green anime en- 
thusiasts, would probably miss. 
—GMD 


PANIC IN YEAR ZERO! 


1962, Orion #0708, D, $14.95 [SP], 
$9.95 [EP/SLP], 91m 33s 


Sermonizing aside, this is a 
serious and intelligent thriller 
about the breakdown of Ameri- 
can society following a devas- 
tating nuclear attack, and how 
one man tries to preserve his 
family's safety, sanity and civil- 
ity in the ensuing chaos. Fol- 
lowing news of the war, Harry 
Baldwin (Ray Milland, who also 
directed) decides to guide his 
wife (Jean Hagen) and two teen- 
agers (Frankie Avalon and Mary 
Mitchel) to safety at their vaca- 
tion spot in the mountains, away 
from the fallout and murderous 
anarchy now plaguing most of 
California. Their journey is 
fraught with peril from similarly 
zealous survivors and three 
young hoods (led by Dick 
Bakalyan), whom the Baldwins 
have the misfortune to encounter 
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again upon establishing their safe 
haven. 

At atime when AIP had largely 
switched over to color, the deci- 
sion to shoot in B&W may have 
been a mere budgetary neces- 
sity, but Gil Warrenton’s moody 
cinematography helps to make 
familiar locales seem bleak and 
lifeless, maintaining the sense of 
nightmarish tragedy proffered by 
the various radio bulletins. Ulti- 
mately, though, the film is most 
interesting for its depiction of a 
God-fearing man quickly driven 
to brutal lengths while experienc- 
ing only occasional twinges of 
conscience. Seen three decades 
later, the Baldwin character ef- 
fectively personifies the nuclear 
paranoia of the time but also 
shows how the loss of innocence 
experienced by post-WWII soci- 
ety was emerging in movies as 
studios gradually strayed away 
from the Hays Office’s staunch 
moral codes. 

A slightly murky but good 
quality transfer taken from brand 
new elements, this long overdue 
video incarnation finds the film 
looking sharper and cleaner than 
it has in years. The digitally en- 
hanced soundtrack, while not the 
stereo sound promised on the 
box, is free of problems and en- 
hances Les Baxter's widely criti- 
cized but generally effective score. 
The cropping of the 2.35:1 
CinemaScope image is done 
more smoothly here than on old 
TV prints, but the frequent family 
conversations in the car still suffer. 
The number of optically enlarged 
shots during these sequences 
suggest that editor William Aus- 
tin was trying to add some much- 
needed coverage; the cropped 
1.33:1 format calls even further 
attention to this postproduction 
alteration, reducing one’s opin- 
ion of Milland’s directorial skills in 
the process. Only the opening 
title and end credits are presented 
in their original ratio. —JC 


SCANNER COP 


1993, Republic #3595, 
HF/S/CC, $89.95, 94m 
Republic LD, D/S/CC, $34.98 


A low-rent MANCHURIAN 
CANDIDATE for the direct-to- 
video market, this high-concept/ 
low ingenuity entry is an improve- 
ment over the atrocious SCAN- 
NERS III: THE TAKEOVER (1991), 
but just a minor one. After a 
series of L.A. police officers are 
pointlessly murdered by average 
citizens who then become coma- 
tose, paranormally gifted rookie 
officer Sam Staziak (Daniel 
Quinn) is enlisted to scan the 
unlikely killers for clues. The trail 
leads to escaped mental patient 
Dr. Glock (Richard Lynch), who 
seeks vengeance upon the force 
for a past incident which de- 
stroyed 20% of his brain and left 
him with a steel plate in his skull. 
Kidnapped victims are brain- 
washed with massive does of 
hallucinogens and then pro- 
grammed to kill at the sight of a 
visual trigger, in this case, a po- 
lice uniform. 

The fact that scanners have 
gone from being society's misfits 
to veritable paragons of rectitude 
is another telling portent in the 
further emasculation of David 
Cronenberg's original vision. Al- 
though the need for frequent 
doses of scan- suppressing 
Ephermerol is stressed here, it 
rarely seems that Staziak is fac- 
ing a serious threat. Having Glock 
(who is just as archaic a character 
as the name suggests) be a 
simple, revenge-driven crack- 
pot with no telepathic abilities 
of his own hardly constitutes an 
adequate threat and first-time 
director Pierre David (who 
served as Executive Producer 
on the previous entries) stages 
much of the film like a bland 
police drama. Switching from 
the wintry Quebec locales used 
previously to sunny (and over- 


DANIEL QUINN x 


Imagine a cop 
who can read your mind 


then blow it away 


scANNERcOP 
| Wa 


exposed) California filters out 
all of the moody atmosphere, 
leaving one suspecting that this 
is exactly what the scuttled 
SCANNERS TV series would 
have been like. Only during the 
various hallucinatory interludes 
do the proceedings sporadically 
jolt to life, giving cinematogra- 
pher Jacques Haitkin (A NIGHT- 
MARE ON ELM STREET I & 2) a 
chance to come up with some 
effective horror imagery. The 
best setpiece involves the con- 
sequences incurred when Staz- 
iak scans one villain at the point 
of death and finds himself 
trapped in Hell, which is de- 
picted as a nightmarish asylum 


where the inmates are tor- 
mented for all eternity. 

As befitting a video-oriented 
project, the action has been 
framed to fit snugly within the 
square confines of 1.33:1. The 
Ultra Stereo sound mix works 
best during the various scan- 
ning sequences (particularly the 
one featuring the requisite ex- 
ploding head), where the eerie 
electronic cacophony goes 
much further in generating 
frissons than John Carl Buech- 
ler’s rubbery make-up FX. Pre- 
ceded by trailers for NIGHT OF 
THE DEMONS 2 and PAST 
TENSE. Distributed in Canada 
by Malofilm Video. —JC 
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SERIAL MOM 


1993, HBO/Savoy, HF/S/SS/CC, 
NSR, 92m 50s 


In John Waters’ funniest 
movie since FEMALE TROUBLE 
(1974), Kathleen Turner stars 
as Beverly Sutphin, a seemingly 
perfect suburban housewife, 
mother and bird-watcher, who 
secretly torments a neighbor 
(Mink Stole) who once stole her 
parking space with obscene 
phone calls. Her penchant 
for prankish vengeance es- 
calates to serial murder 
when events start to go 
against the grain of her 
fixed ideals of subur- 
ban propriety—when 
a teacher recom- 
mends therapy for 
her horror movie- 
loving son, when 
her flaky, fickle, 
perpetually love- 
sick daughter 
(Ricki Lake) is re- 
jected by a beau, 
or when neighbors 
don’t recycle their 
garbage or rewind 
their video rentals. 
Recounted in atime- 
coded DRAGNET nar- 
rative (with an ironic, 
Bernard Herrmann- 
like score by Basil 
Pouledouris), this “true 
story” culminates in a pub- 
lic murder in a punk club— 
which the audiences assumes 
to be part of the act, and ap- 
plauds, à la THE PHANTOM OF 
THE PARADISE—and an ex- 
tended courtroom climax, 
wherein Waters extends his 
premise into some unexpected 
but valid (and hilarious) direc- 
tions, using Beverly's story as a 
poke at political correctness, 
the collapse of law and order, 
the cult of personality, crime as 
entertainment, and female em- 
powerment. 


Turner is formidable in her 
ballsiest role since China Blue in 
CRIMES OF PASSION, and she’s 
well-supported by Sam Water- 
ston as her dentist husband, Eu- 
gene—a welcome stab at com- 
edy. (The nature of his job is an 
inspired reference to the pain 


“Now Watchdogs! If you haven't 
anything nice to say about these 
tapes, don't say anything at all!” 


Kathleen Turner in 
SERIAL MOM. 


masked by the architectural 
muzak of suburbia, and Wat- 
erston was obviously cast to ex- 
ploit his Anthony Perkins-like 
mannerisms.) Lake projects little 
of the appeal she brought to 
HAIRSPRAY, but her character’s 
shenanigans are rather one-di- 
mensional compared to those of 
her FANGORIA-reading brother, 
or his pal Scott (Justin Whalen, 
now Jimmy Olsen on ABC's LOIS 
AND CLARK), who is shown vig- 
orously masturbating to a 
cassette of Chesty Morgan's 
DOUBLE AGENT 73! (This 
scene is actually a kind 
of warped hommage 
to THE SILENCE OF 
THE LAMBS, for rea- 
sons we'll leave for 
you to consider.) 
Rich in celebrity 
cameos (Suzanne 
Somers, Traci 
Lords, Patricia 
Hearst), wacky 
murders (two ho- 
micides indicate 
Waters’ familiarity 
with ANDY WAR- 
HOL’S FRANKEN- 
STEIN and Alfred 
Hitchcock's “Lamb 
to the Slaughter’), 
and sly winks directed 
at the gore and gay 
communities, SERIAL 
MOM is a self-indicting 
slice of real Americana. 
HBO's tapeis Macrovision- 
treated, which an explanatory 
legend informs us is for the pro- 
tection of the consumer, guard- 
ing against the proliferation of 
inferior bootlegged cassettes. In 
the meantime, it subjects the con- 
sumer to a chalky, grainy, viewing 
experience, with a strobing visual 
undertone. On the plus side, the 
compositions appear unimpeded 
in this full-screen presentation. 
SERIAL MOM is also available on 
HBO Video laserdisc in a matted 
1.85:1 format. —TL 
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Jill Banner catches Mantan Moreland in her spider's web in Jack Hill’s classic SPIDER BABY. 


SPIDER BABY 


1964, Jack Hill Productions, 
$32.95 ppd., 80m 57s 


Made quickly, dumped years 
after its production on the drive- 
in circuit (under many different 
titles), and resurrected on video 
in fuzzy, dupey form by the Ca- 
nadian label Admit One, Jack 
Hill’s cult favorite SPIDER BABY 
is finally available in a crisp, 
direct-from-the-negative trans- 
fer, packaged in a clamshell box, 
personally autographed by the 
director. 

An inspired fusion of Charles 
Addams and Tennessee Will- 
iams, SPIDER BABY tells the 
story of the wealthy but waning 
Merrye family, whose last gen- 
eration is succumbing to the 
Merrye Syndrome—a form of 
mindrot, brought on by centuries 
of in-breeding, which inspires 


cannibalistic tendencies and 
physical deformity. Lon Chaney 
stars as Bruno, a burly family 
chauffeur, left in charge of three 
orphaned teen-things: Ralph 
(Sid Haig), a hairless mute 
predator; Emily (Beverly Wash- 
burn), a sweet but demented 
woman-child; and Virginia (Jill 
Banner), aBABY DOLL-inspired 
tease who likes to play “Spider,” 
by trapping helpless victims in a 
fishnet web, dancing around 
them, and using sharp knives to 
deliver a deadly sting. Mean- 
while, Uncle Ned and Aunt Clara 
live in the cellar in a pit, devour- 
ing the remains of hapless visi- 
tors, while the skeletal remains 
of the children’s father Titus 
occupy the master bedroom. 
But the harmony of this openly 
ooky household is endangered 
when a pair of distant cousins 
(Quinn Redeker and Carol 


HOUSE ON HAUNTED HILL 
Ohmart) and their legal repre- 
sentatives (Carl Schanzer and 
Mary Mitchel) descend on the 
Merrye house with plans to com- 
mit the children and claim the 
Merrye millions for themselves. 

Made shortly after Hill's 
aborted BLOOD BATH project 
for Roger Corman [VW 5:22- 
31], this inspired black comedy 
shows what a gleeful, sharp- 
toothed satire that film could 
have been. Al Taylor's cinema- 
tography cloaks the makeshift 
sets in credibly decrepit atmo- 
sphere, and the art director's 
eye for detail is merciless (note 
the Raggedy Ann doll crucified 
on the wall of Virginia's room— 
in the center of a Crayola spider 
web!). The performances are 
surprisingly vivid, even loveable, 
with Chaney delivering an ex- 
pert comic performance that 
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never wanders too far astray 
from his trademark brand of 
tragic pathos. Haig, vamping 
about like a mute Jerry Lewis, is 
ascene-stealer, and the Tweedle- 
dum-Tweedledee duologues 
between Washburn and Banner 
are delicious. In her first film, the 
17 year-old Banner is nerve-jan- 
gling jailbait indeed, and you'll 
witness one of the genre’s most 
erotic sequences when she snares 
her “Uncle Peter” (Redeker), ties 
him to a chair, and tempts him 
with her legs and looks and 
lips—arousing him, so that his 
“juice will taste better.” Banner's 
only other known feature role, 
equally arousing, was as the 
ethereal rock groupie Snow 
White in THE PRESIDENT’S 
ANALYST (1967). (What a ca- 
reer—Spider Baby and Snow 
White!) Mantan Moreland, best 
remembered for his bug-eyed 
appearances as “Birmingham 
Brown’ in the Charlie Chan series, 


Dead cat and lawn clippings—Mmmm! 


has a nice cameo as the first bug 
caught in Virginia's web. 

The print quality of this “Spe- 
cial Collector's Edition” is excel- 
lent, but the sound is a mess: the 
restoration apparently did not 
include an audio clean-up, which, 
combined with low-fi deck-to- 
deck copying, has left Hill's witty 
dialogue fighting to be heard over 
a constant hiss. 

This “Johnny Legend Pre- 
sents” item is followed by a 12m 
24s videotaped documentation 
of the film’s 30th Anniversary 
Midnight screening at LA's Nuart 
Theater on April 1, 1994. Hosted 
by Legend, it features interviews 
with Hill, cinematographer Al 
Taylor, and cast members Haig, 
Washburn and Mitchel. Despite 
its brevity, this postscript is a lot 
of fun and also very revealing. 
Hill, who never had the filmmak- 
ing career that his talent deserved, 
seems embarrassed by all the 


understand what all the fuss is 
about; at one point, he pokes fun 
at Al Taylor for a review praising 
his “chiaroscuro cinematogra- 
phy.” Haig, enthused by the 
screening, offers some warm and 
vivid recollections of working with 
Chaney; and Mitchel, also ani- 
mated in the afterglow, admits 
that she never saw the film be- 
fore. This bonus is followed by a 
New World trailer for Hill's 
SWITCHBLADE SISTERS, which 
brings the running time of the 
entire tape up to 97m 10s. 
SWITCHBLADE SISTERS and 
another Hill actioner, PIT STOP 
(1967), are also available in 
autographed collector's editions 
from Jack Hill, 6546 Hollywood 
Blvd., Suite 210, Hollywood, CA 
90028. Hill's THE BIG BIRD 
CAGE (1972) and THE SWING- 
ING CHEERLEADERS (1974) will 
follow soon. Quantity offers: any 
two titles for $50, three for $70, 


attention and pretends not to | or all five for $99.95. —TL 
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THE SWEET SOUND 
OF DEATH 


1965, Sinister Cinema, 
HF, $23.00 ppd., 84m 12s 


In his autobiography SO YOU 
WANT TO MAKE MOVIES, co-pro- 
ducer Sidney Pink explains that 
this forgotten Spanish horror 
item—originally La Llamada 
(“The Beckoning”)—failed to 
reach its audience because its 
director, Javier Seto, insisted on 
making it in B&W at a time when 
color was crucial to attracting 
ticket-buyers. Now that an un- 
blemished print has been un- 
earthed by Sinister Cinema, 
Seto’s film is bound to skyrocket 
in popularity as it’s one of the 
darkest and most obsessive ro- 
mances of its period, an impor- 
tant work on a par with Mario 
Bava’s WHAT! [La frusta e il 
corpo, 1963], Damiano Dami- 
ani's THE WITCH IN LOVE [La 
stregha in amore, 1966] and 
Jess Franco's VENUS IN FURS 
(1969). 

The story concerns a young 
couple in Spain: Pablo (Emil Cape) 
is a medical student in love with 
Dominique (Dianik Zurakowska, 
in her “introductory” perfor- 
mance), a doll-like French beauty, 
and distressed by her decision to 
leave him alone while spending 
the holidays with her relatives in 
Brittainy. Before leaving, Domin- 
ique leads Pablo into a cemetery, 
she entices him into making a 
strange pact—that whichever one 
of them dies first will return to 
earth to prepare the other for the 
afterlife. While driving home from 
the airport, Pablo experiences a 
brief spell of deafness and learns 
that Dominique’s plane has 
crashed, leaving only two survi- 
vors. Before the airline can notify 
Pablo whether his fiancée is dead 
or alive, Dominique calls him and 
later returns to his bed—at which 
point, he receives word that she 
died in the crash! This outline 


would be enough (indeed, has 
been enough) to sustain any num- 
ber of ghostly scenarios, but it 
comprises only the first act of 
Seto’s compelling work. The re- 
maining two acts find Pablo 
reaching out to a professor (Carl 
Lemos) he respects, to help him 
gain a foothold in slippery reality, 
as well as turning his back on the 
world of living and following his 
beloved into a complex realm of 
irreality where he is taught the full 
implications of his promise to 
Dominique. 

Seto and Pink collaborated 
on a number of Spanish produc- 
tions, including the ambitious, 
ill-conceived, historical drama 
THE CASTILIAN (1965) and 
PYRO (1964), a cleverly scripted 
horror film starring Barry Sullivan, 
Martha Hyer and Soledad Miranda. 
This film, on which Pink had only 
financial input, eclipses these 
other works and stands out as 
one of the finest, most complex 
horror films ever produced in 
Spain. Indeed, its full structure 
does not entirely unfold until a 
second viewing, when it becomes 
obvious, from Pablo's expressions 
as he awaits Dominique on “their” 
park bench, that their tragic love 
story is not being lived in these 
early scenes, but relived. The 
sense of displacement is subtly 
reinforced by Gregorio G. Segura’s 
peculiarly artificial jazz score, and 
cinematographer Frank Sanchez 
achieves some superbly disori- 
enting moments—in one shot, 
his camera surprises us after a 
couple of stationary minutes, by 
moving slightly to the right, re- 
vealing that the entire scene up to 
that point has been reflected ina 
mirror—that make the details of 
its engulfing afterworld appear 
believably dense, mysterious and 
unpredictable. Few films have de- 
picted in such disturbing terms 
the dangers of not letting go. 

The 35mm source print is 
in excellent shape and appears 


to be complete; the main titles 
are matted at 1.66:1. Preceded 
by trailers from MISSILE TO 
THE MOON, THE BRAIN THAT 
WOULDN'T DIE andA BUCKET 
OF BLOOD. —TL 


THE TASTIEST FLESH 


1993, Video Search of Miami, 
$27.90, 67m 


Viewers with a yen for mon- 
ster baby movies will want to take 
a peek at this Japanese tale of 
mutant offspring. Morioka and 
Kitara, a writer and photographer 
team specializing in supernatural 
subjects, learn a hard lesson 
about the mating habits of the 
“Fire Ghost” while tracking the 
entity in the wilderness. Both men 
discover the joys of pregnancy in 
a very unhuman way, when 
Morioka returns from the trip 
impregnated by the creature. Af- 
ter suffering though a rapid ges- 
tation period, he painfully gives 
oral birth to a creature that is part 
worm, part human and 100% 
certain of getting into as much 
trouble as it possibly can. To 
make matters worse for Morioka, 
the writer learns that the birth has 
left him with a residual addiction 
for the taste of his offspring’s 
flesh, which is likened by those 
who have tasted it to the nectar of 
the gods! As Morioka embarks on 
a search for roast demon baby, it 
returns home—to the surprise of 
his unsuspecting wife! 

Directed by Seigi Kanda, 
THE TASTIEST FLESH is an en- 
gaging (barely feature length) 
oddity that could only have been 
made in the Land of the Rising 
Sun. Although the stop-motion 
creature effects are done fairly 
cheaply, they are fun to watch, 
and should give stop-mo fans a 
nostalgic fix in this age of com- 
puter animatronics. The English 
subtitles were translated by 
VSoM's Tom Weisser and Amy 
Asai. —ES 
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A BETTER TOMORROW 


1986. Worldvision/Republic 
#0263, HF/CC, $89.95. 89m 31s 
Golden Cinema City LD 

[Hong Kong], #A028, 
MA/LB/OP. 94m 53s 


In association with his long- 
time colleague Mark (Chow Yun- 
fat), HK gangster Ho (Ti Lung) 
has fashioned a successful coun- 
terfeiting operation without the 
knowledge of his younger brother 
Kit (Leslie Cheung Kwok-wing), 
who has just graduated from the 
police academy. When their fa- 
ther (Tien Feng) is murdered as 
retribution for a deal gone awry, 
Ho is doublecrossed and sent to 
prison and Mark is crippled while 
avenging his friend. In the in- 
terim, their empire is usurped by 
Shing (Waise Lee Chi-hung), an 
ambitious underling who has little 
of Ho's experience and none of 
his benevolence. Upon release, 
Ho meets up again with a desti- 
tute Mark and the two join forces 
to bring down Shing in order to 
protect Kit, whose dogged pur- 
suit of the gang lord has put him 
in significant danger. 

Nearly ten years after its 
record-breaking run in Hong 
Kong, John Woo's exhilarating 
action/melodrama Yingxiong 
bense (“True Colors of a Horse”) 
has finally been given a stateside 
release—in English. As with the 
dubbed editions of THE KILLER 
(1989) and HARD-BOILED 
(1992) released by Fox-Lorber 
Home Video, so many alterations 
have been made that any close 
resemblance to Woo’s original 
vision is now almost coincidental. 

Like most of Atlas Inter- 
national’s export editions, this 
English variant (prepared in Brit- 
ain by JBTV) removes much of 


Leslie Cheung Kwok-wing. 
Ti Lung and Chow Yun-fat 
in a promotional pose for 

A BETTER TOMORROW. 


the film's cultural identity in its 
emphasis of the more universally 
commercial action elements. The 
various Chinese songs that can 
be heard throughout, either as 
dramatic accompaniment or 
background atmosphere, have 
been replaced with bland instru- 
mental rehashes of the main 
theme (the one exception being 
a brief sequence featuring a 
children’s choir which was prob- 
ably deemed too difficult to al- 
ter). The changes also forfeit the 
mixture of languages, ruining an 
early gag where Chow's charac- 
ter pretends that he can speak 
English only to be unknowingly 
insulted by some American gang- 
sters. Also, all sequences which 
take place outside of HK have the 
characters speaking in Mandarin 
(John Woo’'s Taiwanese police 
inspector speaks only in that dia- 
lect), a realistic plot element that 
is now lost. However, such criti- 
cism is a moot point considering 
the dreadful vocal performances, 
which manage to reduce the film's 
celebrated moments of compel- 
ling melodrama to shrill and soul- 
less posturing. Lastly, all of the 
film's intertitles identifying the 
various times and locales hare 
been removed, which occasion- 
ally jumbles the sequence of 
events. 

A comparison of the World- 
vision tape with the Golden Cin- 
ema City Laserdisc reveals that 
the former has been converted 
from a PAL master, resulting in 
a pasty, unattractive image and 
an accelerated running time. 
Further discrepancy between 
the two results from the com- 
plete deletion of the end crawl 
on the English version. To add 
insult to injury, the dubbed ver- 
sion presents the 1.85:1 image 
at 1.33:1 with cropping pain- 
fully evident on all four sides of 
the screen. Like many early Cin- 
ema City discs, the transfer and 
source material for this release 


(presented at approximately 
1.72:1 without video mattes and 
its analog mono with no CX- 
encoding) would make many 
laserphiles cringe, but the fact 
remains that, even with its tech- 
nical limitations and atrocious 
subtitles, this is the more faith- 
ful and respectful rendering. 
Given the fact that the HK disc is 
long out-of-print and Republic's 
LD has been put on hold due to 
“unacceptable source material” 
(no kidding!), laserphiles. will 
currently have to be content with 
the untranslated Japanese disc 
from Herald Videogram (PILF- 
7104), which is letterboxed at 
1.94:1 and runs 95m 10s. The 
original HK print has also been 
released in a mediocre full- 
screen cassette edition from 
Rainbow Video, which is also no 
longer available. —JC 


A BITE OF LOVE 


1990, Universe Laser and Video 
Co. #ULV 3072 (Hong Kong). LD. 
D/S/SS/LB. approx. $90, 94m 12s 
Tai Seng Video Marketing #816. 
$39.99 


The runaway success of Lau 
Kun-wai's Golden Harvest horror, 
comedy MR. VAMPIRE |Jiangshi 
xiansheng. 1985] resulted in an 
avalanche of sequels and imita- 
tions, with Hong Kong movie 
screens soon being overrun by a 
veritable army of gyonsi. This 
passable horror/comedy from 
D&B Films goes a different route, 
making light of European vam- 
pire conventions instead. The 
aristocratic Duke Lee (pop star/ 
leading man George Lam) prides 
himself on leading a more civi- 
lized lifestyle than his fellow blood- 
suckers, dining only on animal 
blood. However, when oncoming 
bankruptcy threatens to put his 
British castle on the auction 
block. he finds some welcome 
diversion in the company of the 
beautiful Anna (Rosamund Kwan 
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Lin Ching-hsia and Leslie Cheung face off all too briefly in THE BRIDE WITH WHITE HAIR 2. 


Chi-lam). His plans for romantic 
bliss are short-circuited by Anna's 
brother (Tsui Siu-keung), a Triad 
heroin dealer suffering from a 
terminal illness. When the Duke 
uses his life-enhancing blood to 
save a mortally injured little boy, 
the gangster sees this as the ticket 
to regaining his health. Kidnap- 
ping Lee and the child, he uses 
their blood to revitalize himself 
but is later vampirized when the 
two unwilling donors make their 
escape. His inherently evil nature 
transforms him into a formidable 
adversary, who is more than a 
match for the weakened Duke 
and the skeptical Anna. 
Granted a fairly sizable bud- 
get, director Stephen Shin 
(BLACK CAT I & 2) was able to 
enhance the proceedings with 
some British location work, 
flashy opticals, and a Dolby Ste- 
reo mix. Unfortunately, after an 
effective opening half, the pro- 
ceedings start to flag under the 
weight of narrative contrivances 
that are hefty even by HK stan- 
dards (eg., Anna meets up with 
an erstwhile Van Helsing in a 
laserdisc shop where the cli- 
mactic staking from FRIGHT 
NIGHT is playing on a store 
monitor!). An affable enough 


diversion overall, but our horror 
mythos were sent up to better 
effect that same year inDOCTOR 
VAMPIRE, which starred Bowie 
Lam (Chow Yun-fat’s doomed 
partner in HARD BOILED) as a 
surgeon struggling to keep his 
job after being bitten while on 
vacation in the UK. That Golden 
Harvest effort by director Jamie 
Luk Kam-ming (ROBOTRIX) of- 
fers a superior merging of time- 
honored horror cliches with the 
kind of energetic and farcical 
horror that HK filmmakers seem 
to do better than anyone. 

This Cantonese-only disc is 
letterboxed at approximately 
1.75:1 and features a murky 
transfer taken from a worn print, 
which has adverse affects on 
both the visuals and the sound- 
track. Both the digital and ana- 
log tracks retain the original 
stereo sound but the Dolby 
tracks are hissy and unimagin- 
atively mixed. The disc pre- 
viewed had bad distortion on 
the digital channels for the last 
6m 33s of Side 1, while the 
analog channels for this section 
were fine. Tai Seng offers mono 
cassette editions of both this 
and DOCTOR VAMPIRE (#827). 
—JC 
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THE BRIDE WITH 
WHITE HAIR 2 


1993, Mei Ah Laser Disc Co. LD 
set #ML 460/ML 461 [Hong Kong], 
D/MA/LB, approx. $150, 79m 56s 


The tragic love story of Lien 
Ni-chang (Brigitte Lin Ching-hsia) 
and Cho Yi-hang (Leslie Cheung 
Kwok-wing) continues in this sat- 
isfying follow-up, which proceeds 
along a slightly different path from 
its acclaimed predecessor. Fol- 
lowing the massacre of the Wu 
Tang clansmen at the climax of 
Part 1, Cho has gone into retreat 
atop Mount Shin Fung to await 
the blossoming of a magic flower 
to cure his lover. Transformed by 
her severe anguish into an ashen 
witch with a long mane of poison- 
ous hair, the spurned Lien estab- 
lishes an all-female cult and vents 
her rage against men by vowing 
to exterminate the remaining 
members of The Eight Clans of 
Chung Yuan. The clan elders 
gather together a group of 
young warriors from among 
their dwindled numbers in order 
to launch a desperate pre- 
emptory strike against Lien and 
her bloodthirsty disciples. 

This sequel has been justifi- 
ably criticized for pushing the 


A diguised Lin Ching-hsia helps long-lost brother Yuen Biao in DEADFUL MELODY. 


central plot into the background 
(reducing Cheung to a mere 8m 
of screentime in the process), 
concentrating instead on its cast 
of newcomers. While their re- 
spective tales aren't as compel- 
ling, they all acquit themselves 
well (particularly Canadian-born 
actress Christy Chung as the 
chain-smoking tomboy warrior 
“Moon”) and director David Wu 
(taking over for Ronny Yu, who 
served as Co-Executive Pro- 
ducer) does a good job of pre- 
serving the ambience of the 
preceding chapter. Although Ni- 
chang (spelled “Ni-shang” here) 
isn’t as alluringly mysterious this 
time around, Lin (looking haunt- 
ingly beautiful in the pallid 
make-up) does a skillful job of 


rendering her divided nature; 
it’s hard to imagine any other 
actress handling both the poi- 
gnant and menacing aspects of 
the character with the same de- 
gree of affecting conviction. The 
fiery climax, which closes the 
story in definitive fashion, com- 
pares favorably with all the fin- 
est moments of the original. 
Happily, Part 2 has arrived on 
laserdisc in better shape than its 
forerunner. The 2.35:1 original 
film (released on two CLV discs 
by Universe Laser and Video Co.) 
suffered an annoying “zoom-box” 
transfer which constantly cropped 
the performers off at their eye- 
brows (and, in some shots, their 
noses), wreaking serious havoc 
with cinematographer Peter 


Pau's resplendent composi- 
tions. This 1.85:1 follow-up (pre- 
sented at what appears to be 
1.75:1 slightly cropped with 
1.85:1 matting) is much easier 
on the eyes and includes Leslie 
Cheung Kwok-wing’s ballad, 
which was deleted by Universe, 
apparently due to the label's 
refusal to pay the required roy- 
alties. The image and color qual- 
ity of this double LD set (three 
CLV sides) is faithful to the origi- 
nal 35mm prints throughout its 
running time. Although the 
source material is intermittently 
scratchy, it has translated open- 
ing narration, a bonus missing 
from the North American theat- 
tical version. While it lacks the 
first film’s Dolby Stereo mix, the 
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Gong Li and Lin Ching-hsia share one of the few happy moments in DRAGON CHRONICLES. 


Cantonese digital/Mandarin 
analog mono tracks have suffi- 
cient presence. The closing 
song that originally continued 
after the fade-to-black has been 
cut short here with a freeze 
frame of the final image. Side 3 
closes with a promo for Mei Ah’s 
line of Karaoke discs and the 
trailer for GHOST LANTERN 
(1994). The Mandarin version is 
also available on tape from Best 
Friend Film Co. Video of Tai- 
wan. —JC 


DEADFUL MELODY 


1994, No Name LD, D/MA/LB, 
approx. $100, 91m 34s 

Tai Seng Video Marketing Inc., 
$39.99 


As with Benny Chan's Film 
Workshop production THE 
MAGIC CRANE (1993), this well- 
crafted HK period fantasy revolves 
around the use of sound waves 
generated by musical instruments 
(in this case, a lyre) as powerful 
weapons in the war to decide 
leadership of the martial world. In 


the years following the slaughter 
of her parents by a throng of 
ghoulish tyrants (including Wu 
Ma, Lam Wai, Elvis Tsui Kum- 
kong and Chung Fat), Snow 
(Brigitte Lin Ching-hsia) has har- 
nessed the destructive powers of 
the lyre in order to exact revenge. 
Her objective faces unexpected 
complications thanks to the in- 
tervention of her long lost brother 
(Jimmy Yuen Biao), his perpetu- 
ally tardy sifu (Chan Lung) and a 
plucky martial arts student 
(ASHES OF TIME’s Carina Lau 
Kar-ling). 

DEADFUL sic] MELODY (first 
announced as DEVIL MELODY 
and also known as THE SIX-FIN- 
GERED STRINGS DEMON) of- 
fers nothing innovative plotwise 
but benefits from some garish FX 
and the brooding, horror-influ- 
enced visuals that director Ng 
Min-keng (SPIRITUAL TRINITY) 
brings to the proceedings. Like 
many recent films of this type, the 
darker moments are offset by 
some shrewd satire, invariably at 
the expense of the powermad 


villains (though, unlike compa- 
rable productions from Tsui Hark, 
there is no overt political subtext 
here). The action scenes are 
among the liveliest and most bi- 
zarre in recent memory, with nu- 
merous flying swordsmen being 
blasted into atoms by Snow and 
her lyre. As the avenging “witch” 
of the piece, Lin offers her impos- 
ing screen presence but seems 
rather hemmed in by this familiar 
character (who, predictably, 
spends much of the film disguised 
as a man). In contrast, Lau gives 
an amusingly animated perfor- 
mance that’s almost matched by 
veterans Wu and Lam, who obvi- 
ously relished the chance to play 
such comical grotesques. The 
soundtrack includes music 
heard previously in THE MOON 
WARRIORS and THE SWORD 
STAINED WITH ROYAL BLOOD. 

This disc follows the same 
pattern as other anonymous re- 
leases from the last year (domes- 
tic manufacture/no company 
identification or detailed copy- 
right/no-frills jacket) and features 
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a murky but satisfactory 1.80:1 
transfer. However, the image ap- 
pears overmatted (the English 
subs occasionally drop below the 
frame), the print is jumpy in spots, 
and several scenes suffer from an 
inexplicable flicker. The sound 
set-up is Cantonese digital/Man- 
darin analog and authorized ver- 
sions of both are available on Tai 
Seng cassettes. —JC 


DRAGON CHRONICLES: 
THE MAIDENS OF 
HEAVENLY MOUNTAIN 


1994, Mei Ah Laser Disc Co. LD 
set #ML 898/ML 899 [Hong Kong], 
D/S/MALLB, approx. $150, 

96m 20s 


SEMI GODS AND 
SEMI DEVILS 


Tai Seng Video Marketing Inc. 
(2 tapes) $79.98 


Gorgeously designed, hecticly 
paced and insanely plotted, this 
HK fantasy lampoon ranks as a 
genuine treat for the initiated and 
a bewildering experience for ev- 
eryone else. The central storyline 
charts the on-going magical duel 
between outcast San Sect mem- 
bers Li Chou-shui (Brigitte Lin 
Ching-hsia) and Mo Han-wen 
(Gong Li), with the latter's appar- 
ent omnipotence compromised 
by her lesbian cravings for Chou- 
shui’s twin sister, Chong-hoi (also 
Lin). Meanwhile, Sing Suk Sect 
leader Ting Chun-chou (Tsui 
Siu-keung) is consolidating his 
power by annihilating all rivals 
in anticipation of taking over in 
the aftermath of Mo and Li's 
increasingly destructive con- 
frontations. Putting a damper 
on his plans is Purple (Sharla 
Cheung Man), an ambitious 
underling who has snatched 
both the scroll containing the 
all-powerful Yi-ken sutra and a 
Shaolin monk (TEARS AND 
TRIUMPH’s Lam Man-lung) to 
decode it for her. 


Director Andy Chin Wing- 
keung (LOVE AMONG THE 
TRIAD) gives the satirical screen- 
play just the right degree of over- 
the-top velocity, turning this into 
an appealingly berserk live-ac- 
tion cartoon (with visuals and 
sound FX to match). The fact 
that he had three of the top lead- 
ing ladies in Chinese cinema at 
his disposal certainly didn’t hurt 
either. Sharla Cheung Man gets 
another chance to hone the per- 
sona she created in her many 
previous period efforts: the sly 
and sexy opportunist whose 
amoral exterior conceals a soft 
heart. Mainland icon Gong Li 
supplies the perpetually crest- 
fallen Mo with equal shares of 
anger and wounded pride, mak- 
ing her the perfect victim for 
Chou-shui’s petty humiliations 
and an apt comic foil. As the Li 
twins, Brigitte Lin Ching-hsia gets 
to pull out all the stops, basking 
in the immoral excesses of Chou- 
shui’s impenitent evil with a won- 
derfully hammy performance and 
endowing the saintly Chong-hoi 
with the requisite amount of ex- 
aggerated innocence. 

This bilingual (Cantonese digi- 
tal/Mandarin analog) two disc set 
(three CLV sides) features a sump- 
tuous transfer, which does a 
much better job of presenting the 
wildly colorful production design 
and optical FX than the theatrical 
prints, many of which suffered 
from cut-rate lab work. The 
Cantonese version features a 
bombastic stereo mix that’s per- 
fectly in sync with the project's 
sardonic approach. The end cred- 
its indicate “Dolby Stereo” but 
the surround channel is, sadly, 
not utilized. Judging from the 
tight framing and occasional 
cropping of the English subtitles, 
the 1.80:1 image is a bit zoom- 
boxed. Side 3 concludes with 
Karaoke promos and the trailers 
for HE AIN’T HEAVY, HE’S MY 


FATHER (1993) and DRUNKEN 


MASTER II (1994). Tai Seng of- 
fers both the Cantonese and Man- 
darin versions on mono two tape 
sets under the alternate titleSEMI 
GODS AND SEMI DEVILS. —JC 


THE EXECUTIONER 


Samurai Video, $24.50 ppd., 
85m 38s 


If you're a viewer who lives to 
ask “What's going on?” and “Why 
are these people acting this way?” 
while watching movies, this one’s 
for you. One of the goofiest 
Sonny Chiba movies ever, THE 
EXECUTIONER lets the Japa- 
nese martial arts star let loose 
with some great fighting in a 
truly oddball feature. 

Believe it or not, this film bor- 
rows freely from Sergio Leone's 
THE GOOD, THE BAD, AND THE 
UGLY, as private detective Chiba 
is hired along with two other “spe- 
cialists” to combat the increasing 
drug trade in Japan, and line their 
pockets to boot. The trouble is, 
none of them trust each other, 
and this complicates matters as 
the trio prepare for the big 
score—¥20,000,000 worth of 
drugs meant for the mob—by 
doublecrossing each other 
again and again. 

Even though the plotline left 
us in the dust more than once, 
this movie is filled with zany hu- 
mor, most of it intentional, as 
well as some great action. When 
the mob's secret weapon is a guy 
who practices “Cannibal Kung 
Fu” then you know you have 
something different in your 
hands! The picture quality is very 
good, and an uncut Japanese 
source print is used, containing 
all the nudity and violence cut 
from the American version. Our 
biggest complaint with this tape, 
however, is the sound quality, 
which borders on atrocious. Un- 
fortunately, the English sound- 
track was taken from the rarely 
screened (and shortened) cable 
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version, broadcast as HELLFIST, 
and the source tape used was not 
very good. A better choice would 
have been to leave the Japanese 
soundtrack, and use the English 
version as a basis for subtitles. 
Perhaps this can be done in a 
future release of the tape, since 
the present sound quality is dis- 
appointing. Still, for non-Japa- 
nese speaking Sonny Chiba fans, 
this tape remains the best way to 
see the film. 

THE EXECUTIONER comes 
in a color hardshell box, and is 
presented in an aspect ratio of 
approximately 1.85:1. As an ex- 
tra treat, the trailer (2m 36s) is 
included as well. —ES 


FEMALE NINJAS: IN BED 
WITH THE ENEMY 


1975, Video Search of Miami, 
$27.90, 65m 8s 


Some viewers may disagree, 
but we liked this original version 
better than the recent MAGIC 
CHRONICLES remakes, which 
were so popular in Japan. While 
it’s not exactly high art, it re- 
mains an amusing diversion 
from the 1970's “pink film” hey- 
days. If you've ever wondered if 
mini-skirt ninja outfits existed 
during the Edo period, this fea- 
ture will answer this and other 
nagging questions. 

Maki Tachibana, Megumi 
Hori, and Keiko Kingasu star as 
three female ninjas who have 
given up any semblance of nor- 
mality in order to defend their 
king and his reign. When they are 
sent on a deadly mission to re- 
trieve a cache of gold stolen from 
the royal family, they use their 
ninja training and seductive 
charms to decimate the opposi- 
tion. In one instance, an unpleas- 
ant maneuver called the “Insect 
pinch” (think about it), is used to 
detain a suspect who eventually 
manages to free himself by cut- 
ting off his own penis! Things 


slow down a bit with an ill-advised 
love affair between one of the 
ninjas and a warrior from the clan 
they're pursuing, but when the 
guy gets strung up and the smell 
of revenge is in the air, the events 
kick into high-gear once again. 

Eventually, the women dis- 
cover that they have been be- 
trayed, and that the whole affair 
has been masterminded by the 
king in order to eliminate two 
families competing for the throne. 
Threatened with death, the ninjas 
face off against the master in a 
goofy, bubble-filled finale. 

VSoM's sharp looking trans- 
fer is letterboxed at about 1.75:1, 
and although the movie appears 
to have been shot in scope, the 
slight cropping doesn't interfere 
with the proceedings. English 
subtitles make the whole adven- 
ture even more accessible to view- 
ers who can't get enough female 
ninjas. —ES 


FIRE DRAGON 


1994, Ocean Shores LD #OL-391 
[Hong Kong], D/MA/LB, approx. 
$100, 89m 50s 


THE FIERY DRAGON KID 


Tai Seng Video Marketing Inc., 
$39.99 


First announced as THE FI- 
ERY ROMANCE, this kinetic ac- 
tion/fantasy seems to have been 
designed primarily to give direc- 
tor Yuen Woo-ping numerous 
opportunities to top the pyro- 
technic-laden finale of his 1993 
cult favorite IRON MONKEY. Dis- 
patched by the corrupt Prince Six 
(EROTIC GHOST STORY's Sien 
Luk-man) to retrieve a letter re- 
vealing his plans to overthrow the 
emperor, powerful assassin Fire 
Dragon (Brigitte Lin Ching-hsia) 
has her mission thwarted by loy- 
alist swordsman Yuen Ming (Max 
Mok Siu-chung). Adopting civil- 


forming company and continue 


their battle in clandestine fash- 
ion, much to the bewilderment of 
the troop’s cretinous leader 
(Sandra Ng Kwan-yu). Through 
exposure to the actors and their 
families, Fire Dragon learns the 
blessings of honor and compas- 
sion, which leads her to turn 
against the prince and her sister 
assassin Snow (END OF THE 
ROAD's Yip Chuen-jong). 

Unlike the majority of recent 
HK fantasies, FIRE DRAGON 
sports a plot that’s refreshingly 
straightforward. Unfortunately, 
clarity comes at the expense of 
virtually all originality. The 
storyline has been adapted nu- 
merous times before, the most 
obvious example being THE 
KILLER (never mind the many 
American and European varia- 
tions on the theme). Fire Dragon 
herself is more than a little remi- 
niscent of Lin's supernatural killer 
“Lien Ni-chang” fromTHE BRIDE 
WITH WHITE HAIR but with little 
of that character's complexity and 
singular appeal. Lin gives the 
mundane role more than it de- 
serves, but Fire Dragon is ulti- 
mately more interesting when 
personified by the various stunt 
performers who shoot flames 
from their hands and wield vari- 
ous incendiary weapons. 

While it's nice to see that 
Ocean Shores has finally started 
utilizing widescreen transfers, this 
single-platter release won't be 
winning any awards for quality. 
The sound is Mandarin digital/ 
Cantonese analog with the latter 
marred by surface noise and other 
distracting imperfections. The 
1.85:1 ratio is presented at 1.70:1 
without video mattes, causing it 
to switch to 1.33:1 during some 
climactic exterior shots. As with 
all of their discs, the OS logo 
appears onscreen a few minutes 
into the film and after the side 
change (which is poorly chosen 


fections, this video version does 


ian guise, the two infiltrate a per- | in this case). Despite its imper- 
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Lin Ching-hsia fights former master Sien Luk-man at the climax of FIRE DRAGON. 


offer home viewers one distinct 
advantage: the ability to speed 
search through Sandra Ng Kwan- 
yu's shrill comedy relief. Side B 
concludes with the trailer for Andy 
Chin Wing-keung’s WHY WILD 
GIRLS (1994). Also available on 
cassette from Tai Seng under the 
inexplicable title THE FIERY 
DRAGON KID. —JC 


GOYOKIN 


1969, Samurai Video, 
$29.50 ppd., 118m 50s 


Another samurai classic star- 
ring Tatsuya Nakadai (HARA- 
KIRI), GOYOKIN is now available 
in a widescreen (2.35:1) video 
version. The picture quality is 
very good and the small French 
subtitles reveal it as a SECAM 
transfer. Thankfully, clear white 
English subtitles have been 
placed on the black matte below 
the picture. 

When all the inhabitants of a 
fishing village mysteriously dis- 
appear, it is believed to be a case 
of kamikakushi—that they have 
been “taken by the gods"—but 


when he hears of it, Magobei 
(Nakadai) knows the horrible 
truth. Years earlier, he chose to 
ignore the actions of his brother 
in-law Tatewaki (Tetsuro Tamba) 
and the rest of the Sabai clan 
when they feigned an incident of 
kamikakushi in order to cover up 
their theft of a cache of goyokin 
(which translates as “official 
gold”). Instead of confronting his 
clan brothers about the massa- 
cre, Magobei agreed to voluntary 
exile, and vowed never to speak 
of the affair. Magobei now real- 
izes that he was wrong “to close 
his eyes” in the past, and pre- 
pares to confront the clan. 
Director Hideo Gosha may 
not be a household name, but to 
fans of samurai cinema he’s one 
of the best. Even viewers with just 
a passing interest in the genre 
should enjoy GOYOKIN because 
of its straightforward delivery. 
Gosha expertly weaves the fa- 
miliar themes of duty, honor, 
and betrayal amidst some bril- 
liant setpieces, most notably an 
escape from an icy grave as well 
as a fiery climax atop a cliff 


overlooking the stormy sea. Like 
his role in HARA KIRI, Nakadai 
again plays a character who is 
forced to question the samurai 
code of honor, and pays the con- 
sequences for doing so. 

GOYOKIN also benefits from 
a strong supporting cast, one of 
the best being Kinnosuke Naka- 
mura, the teddy-bear faced actor 
who is probably best known for 
playing Itto Ogami on the LONE 
WOLF AND CUB television series. 
Nakamura plays Magobei's ally 
Samon—a role originally in- 
tended to be played by Toshiro 
Mifune—as the fifth screen ap- 
pearance of his classic character 
Yojimbo. Samon’s practice of 
playing two sides against each 
other and reaping the rewards 
from the fall-out is an obvious 
Yojimbo tactic that survived the 
script changes. 

Curious viewers may want to 
search out an (unofficial?) re- 
make of GOYOKIN starring Tom 
Laughlin, called THE MASTER 
GUNFIGHTER (1975), in which 
the events are switched to a Mexi- 
can setting. While we haven't seen 
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Jet Li Lian-jie hears some bad news from master Sammo Hung Kam-po in KUNG FU CULT MASTER. 


it and can’t vouch for Laughlin’s 
thespian skills, we've been told 
that the movie is almost a scene 
by scene remake! —ES 


THE KUNG FU 
CULT MASTER 


1993, Mei Ah Laser Disc Co. LD 
set #ML 468/ML 469 [Hong 
Kong], D/MA/LB, approx. $150, 
102m 47s 


In contrast to its wonderfully 
absurd English export title, this 
lush HK fantasy aims high but 
hits the mark only thanks to the 
concerted efforts of its excellent 
cast, who struggle gamely with a 
screenplay that redefines the term 
“cluttered.” Various martial arts 
clans are at war over possession 
of the magical To Lung sword, 
resulting in the deaths of numer- 
ous innocent people. During a 
clash with two rival clansmen, 


Cheung Choi-san (Francis Ng 
Chun-yu) and his wife Yan So- 
so (Sharla Cheung Man) are 
murdered and their young son 
Mo-kei is left severely debili- 
tated. As he grows into adult- 
hood, the fragile Mo-kei (Jet Li 
Lian-jie) is kept alive only by 
periodic energy transferences 
from his 100 year-old sifu 
(Sammo Hung Kam-po). Mo- 
kei is finally able to regain his 
health and dignity after he hooks 
up with the White Eagle King’s 
wily handmaiden Siu Chiu 
(Chingmy Yau Suk-ching), who 
seeks the equally powerful Yee 
Tin Sword. During the course of 
their adventures together, Mo-kei 
masters the “Great Solar Stance,” 
battles various evil factions, es- 
capes from a booby-trapped 
tomb, duels with a Shaolin mas- 
ter (Lam Kau), wins the allegiance 
of the bloodsucking Green Bat 


King (Richard Ng in campy over- 
drive), unites the dissenting clans 
and is toyed with by the mysteri- 
ous Yuen princess Chao Min 
(Sharla Cheung Man in a second 
role), who is the spitting image of 
his late mother. 

Attempting to grasp THE 
KUNG FU CULT MASTERon the 
basis of a one paragraph synop- 
sis is not unlike trying to absorb 
the intricacies of “War and 
Peace” by reading “Cliff Notes.” 
From the opening narration to 
the final battle, the screen is 
awash in so many characters, 
expository passages, magical 
kung fu stances, betrayals and 
stylized duels that the open end- 
ing will leave most viewers with 
equal portions of relief and 
dread. By comparison, director 
Wong Jing and star Jet Li Lian- 
jie’s other collaborations—LAST 
HERO IN CHINA(1993) andTHE 
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NEW LEGEND OF SHAOLIN 
(1994)—were able to accomplish 
similar goals in far less confound- 
ing fashion. Yet, there are some 
very appealing performances to 
be found amidst the narrative 
chaos, particularly Chingmy Yau 
Suk-ching’s impishly cute mar- 
tial maiden and Sharla Cheung 
Man's mischievous princess 
(whose motives are about the 
only element the script doesn't 
explain in minute detail). As with 
all of Wong's fantasies, the pro- 
duction values are superior, but 
the action scenes suffer from 
some truly jumbled editing which 
reduces Sammo Hung Kam-po's 
action choreography to a confus- 
ing barrage of soaring combat- 
ants and severed body parts. 
An attractive but slightly 
overmatted 1.80:1 transfer 
taken from a good source, this 
three-sided bilingual (Canton- 
ese digit-al/Mandarin analog) 
CLV set concludes with the 
label’s Karaoke commercials 
and the trailer for Lau Kar- 
leung’s disappointing DRUNK- 
EN MASTER III (1994). —JC 


A WARRIOR’S 
TRAGEDY (I & Il) 


1993, Long Shong Pictures & 
Video Co. (Taiwan), LD/D/LB, 
approx. $190, 173m 2s 


After his work on such 
lightweight martial arts action- 
comedies as THE OUTLAW 
BROTHERS (1990) and FUN 
AND FURY (1992), veteran ac- 
tor/stunt coordinator/director 
Frankie Chan decided to take 
the plunge into the lucrative 
period fantasy market with this 
peculiar diptych, both parts of 
which are included on this two 
platter laserdisc set. 

A WARRIOR’S TRAGEDY 
(88m 51s) centers on two con- 
trasting male protagonists: Yip 
Hoi (Chan), a carefree rogue, 
and Fu Hung-suet (Ti Lung), a 


crippled and epileptic swordsman 
whose mother has trained him to 
be a cold-blooded killer to avenge 
the slaughter of their kin. The two 
men cross paths in a small vil- 
lage where Fu falls for a kind- 
hearted prostitute, whose love he 
initially rebukes. Fu's quest to kill 
the despot Ma Hung-kwan ends 
in failure, but the pursuit contin- 
ues in A WARRIOR’S TRAGEDY 
I (84m 11s), with subsequent 
events resulting in a surprise rev- 
elation from Fu’s mother about 
the lineage of her sonand Yip Hoi. 

Filled with humor that invari- 
ably falls flat, and too long by at 
least a third, A WARRIOR’S 
TRAGEDY I £ II also manages the 
unique feat of having little in the 
way of plot, while still seeming 
endlessly complicated. The story- 
line dutifully trots out all the ste- 
reotypes and battle sequences 
that genre convention requires, 
but the proceedings remain cu- 
tiously uninvolving. Aside from 
the two leads, the only charac- 
ters of interest are Yip’s cute 
comic sidekick Ting Ling-lam 
(Anita Yuen Wing-yee at her 
perkiest) and Siu Bee-lei (Fung 
Hark-on), a legless martial arts 
master who battles on stilts. 
Oddly, the biggest misstep is the 
one component that should have 
been done right: the fight chore- 
ography. While Chan's previous 
films have sported some of the 
best martial arts around, this en- 
try is all but ploughed under by 
an overabundance of silly wire- 
work and sped-up action. Not 
helping matters is the chintzy 
score, which includes slightly re- 
orchestrated cues lifted from 
POWAQGQATSI and TERMINA- 
TOR 2: JUDGMENT DAY. 

If the films can be deemed 
unsatisfactory, then so can this 
Cantonese-only release, one of 
the most curiously assembled 
products VW has ever covered. In 
the past, HK discs have never had 
more than one chapter stop per 


side (located at the beginning, 
allowing for use of the “time re- 
maining” function); this release 
breaks new ground by including 
a total of 37! However, any ela- 
tion this bonus might create for 
the user is quickly eradicated 
when one discovers how these 
chapters have been encoded. 
While domestic companies place 
their chapters at intervals of 
roughly 5m during features, 
these discs have chapters liter- 
ally every 5m! After the start of 
Chapter 1 at 0:02 on each side, 
subsequent stops appear at 5:00, 
10:00, 15:00, 20:00, etc. Con- 
sequently, instead of identifying 
the start of significant speeches 
or action scenes, the chapters 
simply drop us right in the middle 
of them! 

The division point between 
the two parts has been chosen 
with the same utter disregard for 
logic or convention. The first fea- 
ture concludes with a pre-end 
credits preview of Part Il, which 
was also released on its own as 
a trailer, and it’s that 4m 2s spot 
that is repeated prior to the start 
of A WARRIOR'S TRAGEDY II. 
This would be fine if the trailer 
and film commenced in their 
logical spot at the beginning of 
Side 3; instead, they start at 
33:27 on Side 2—during Chap- 
ter 7! To make matters even 
more redundant, Part II begins 
with a 15m recap of Part I, frus- 
trating any attempt to view both 
parts in one sitting. 

The first feature starts off at 
1.75:1, later expanding to 1.70:1; 
the second is letterboxed at 
1.75:1 throughout, but is marred 
by extremely tinny sound. While 
old hands Chan and Ti are a 
pleasure to watch even under 
these circumstances, this set's 
many shortcomings, and high 
price (par for the course in this 
rental-oriented industry) mark this 
as the most dubious offering in 
recent memory. —JC 
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‘The Story 
Must be Told!" 


A Guide to 
Edward D. Wood, Ur. 
on Video 


By Tim Lucas 


Show me a crime 


and Ill show you a picture 


that could have caused it.” 
—THE SINISTER URCE 


HILE NOT A BOXOFFICE 
success, Tim Burton's ED WOOD seems to have 
had a sizeable impact on the generation who 
attended its all-too-brief theatrical playdates. A 
highly fantasized treatment of the life and work 
of writer/director/transvestite Edward D. Wood, 
Jr. (1924-78), the film inspired a second wave of 
cultish interest in Wood's life and work (the first 
occurred after the publication of the Medved 
Brothers’ infamous book THE GOLDEN TURKEY 
AWARDS), as well as a long-overdue renewal of 
interest in the films of Bela Lugosi. After witness- 
ing Martin Landau's Oscar-caliber reenactment, 
incredulous Generation Xers could not rest until 
they had witnessed Lugosi's original pathetic 
thrashabout with BRIDE OF THE MONSTER's 
stolen octopus. (How disappointed they must be 
to discover that it was the frail Lugosi's double— 
Eddie Parker—who wrestled with himself in those 
lifeless tentacles!) 

No one should undertake a study of the real 
Ed Wood's films on video expecting to recapture 
the giddy condescension of a midnight matinee. 
Viewed in solitude, Wood's movies seldom raise 
more than a sad chuckle; they are neither the 
unmitigated disasters claimed by the Medveds, 
nor the masterpieces proclaimed by those still 
hoping to peel a sticky buck from Wood's cellu- 
loid remains. They look and play like the first 
draft creations of a writer who couldn't write, a 
director who couldn't direct, and a filmmaker 
more interested in getting it in the can than 
getting it right. He stopped making movies al- 
most at the moment when he began to show a 
germ of real talent for it. Yet the movies he 
signed retain a perverse, primitive appeal—a 
consistency of inconsistency, if you will—that 


Bela Lugosi as the cosmic string puller in 
Edward D. Wood. Jr.'s GLEN OR GLENDA? 


defies imitation and analysis. There isn’t much 
sustenance to be derived from his work; it’s all 
junk food, but as with any type of gastronomic 
guilty pleasure, there are certain phases of moon- 
light when only an Ed Wood film will do. 

As explained in our previous issue [VW 26:4], 
Wood's magnum opus GLEN OR GLENDA? was 
recently the subject of major ownership disputes, 
which forced most public domain copies off the 
market. The rights to the movie have now been 
acquired by independent producer Wade Williams, 
and we assume that this cult classic will soon join 
the other “Wade Williams Collection” titles on 
Rhino Home Video, or some other label. 

In the meantime, video stores and mail order 
services are slopping over with Ed Wood material, 
old and new, with some of his most popular titles 
offered by a variety of different companies. Wood's 
films are not exactly known for their variant edi- 
tions, but there are some startling differences to be 
found; all Wood is not created equal on video. 
Some Wood is fine grain, and some is more 
appropriate for kindling than viewing. 

So, out of all the Ed Wood tapes floating 
around out there, which versions are best? Which 
are merely acceptable? And which should be 
avoided at all costs? 

In the following reviews, we've tried to answer 
these questions by comparing as many different 
versions of Wood releases as were available to 
us. We've also examined a number of new and 
unique Wood releases worthy of your attention, 
available exclusively from Sinister Cinema or 
Something Weird Video. Our findings should 
help you to decide which Ed Wood releases offer 
the best quality for the best price. 

“Why,” you may ask, “should anyone bother 
looking for the best available copies of the 
‘World's Worst Movies’?” 

Put it this way: Everybody knows that you 
can't shine—well, everything... but Wood looks 
best when it’s polished. 
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Ed Wood, Bela Lugosi and cinematographer William Thompson toast producer George Weiss 
on the set of GLEN OR GLENDA? 


GLEN OR GLENDA? (I LED 2 LIVES) 


1953, Admit One #AF-107 (Canada), HF, 
$27.95 ppd., 68m 20s 


It isn’t known how Wade Williams’ recent 
acquisition of Ed Wood's most autobiographical 
fantasy will affect the availability of this Canadian 
video release. As far as we know, Admit One's 
tape—as complete as any version we've seen— 
is still available. Its content is identical to the re- 
release print Paramount Pictures revived for 
theatrical distribution in 1980: it carries the 
onscreen title I LED 2 LIVES (“from the story 
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‘Glen or Glenda’”), bears a 1954 copyright, and 
contains the controversial bondage sofa se- 
quence, in which recycled reaction shots of Bela 
Lugosi are used to “comment” on mild S&M 
footage (directed by Merle Connell) borrowed 
from an earlier George Weiss production. Since 
Williams has acquired the rights to this movie 
from Weiss, his projected “definitive edition” will 
probably be interrupted by this salacious tan- 
gent. The film plays better without it. 

I LED 2 LIVES is preceded by trailers for BELA 
LUGOSI MEETS A BROOKLYN GORILLA, GHOSTS 
ON THE LOOSE, SPOOKS RUN WILD, INVISIBLE 


GHOST, and BRIDE OF THE MONSTER—all in 
rather battered and dupey condition. 

GLEN OR GLENDA? was previously available 
from such mail-order outfits as Sinister Cinema, 
Something Weird Video, Moore Video, Loonic 
Video, et cetera—and it was recently pulled from 
all their catalogs. If your copy was bought from 
one of these companies, you can compare its 
running time to the Admit One listing above to 
ascertain its completeness. 


CROSSROAD AVENGER 
1953, Sinister Cinema, HF/+, $19.00 ppd., 23m 42s 


Shortly after making GLEN OR GLENDA?, Ed 
Wood took a U-turn toward mainstream 
humdrummery by writing and directing this color 
western TV pilot for producer Lew Dubin, sub- 
titled THE ADVENTURES OF THE TUCSON KID. 
Despite solid casting with the likes of Tom Tyler, 
Kenne Duncan and Lyle Talbot, and production 
values no worse than many of its kind, the pilot 
never sold. Tom Keene stars as the Tucson Kid, 
a famous gunman travelling incognito as “Duke 
Smith,” who makes the mistake of being the first 
stranger to ride into town after the murder of 
Sheriff Jim Hawks. Bart (Talbot), who owned the 
local saloon with “Old Jim,” hired three gunmen 
to shoot the Sheriff in the back and quickly tries 
to have Tucson lynched without a trial. Two 
unexpected champions—an old prospector 
named Zeke (Harvey Dunn) and the town deputy 
(Tyler)—intervene, allowing the real bad guys to 
be brought to justice. 

Even for a short western teledrama of its 
period, CROSSROAD AVENGER is too simplisti- 
cally plotted and follows a pattern as well-worn 
as antique saddle leather. The denouement, in 
which Deputy Tyler explains to Tucson that a 
strong alibi was supplied by townsfolk who re- 
membered “Duke Smith” from the town where 
he spent the night of Old Jim’s murder, doesn’t 
make sense because Tucson is shown making 
the name up on the outskirts of Crossroad! 
However, the short offers one or two choice 
examples of Woodian dialogue, however (“I don’t 
like you, Deputy; as a deputy, you’d make a good 
spittoon cleaner!”), and a few glimpses of Wood 
upstaging a dialogue scene or two by riding a 
madly galloping horse through the foreground. 
Taken from a 16mm print, the color is reason- 
ably intact but limited, and the resolution is 
somewhat dullish. Sound quality is fine. 

Sinister Cinema makes good on the brevity of 
this package with KENNE DUNCAN, an undated 


9m 9s promotional short (produced by Ronnie 
THE ASTOUNDING SHE-MONSTER Ashcroft, 
written and directed by Wood), in which the 
western star (who plays “Lefty” in CROSSROAD 
AVENGER) demonstrates a variety of remarkable 
trick shots using Remington rifles. It’s hard to tell 
whether this short was intended to promote 
Duncan or Remington; it wouldn’t be surprising 
to find out that the shoot was financed by 
Remington and ended-up promoting its star with 
greater enthusiasm. Duncan is shown shooting a 
Necco wafer through the hole in a Life Savers 
candy! There is also interesting B&W archival 
footage of Duncan visiting Japan and being greeted 
by legions of effusive fans. The film is in color and 
looks much sharper and more colorful thanCROSS- 
ROAD AVENGER. The running time of the pro- 
gram—including introductory trailers for THE 
SINISTER URGE, MARRIED TOO YOUNG, THE 
VIOLENT YEARS and I LED 2 LIVES (which con- 
tains a rare, alternate take of GLEN OR GLENDA?’s 
“angora sweater” climax)—runs 46m 39s. 

It was during the early 1950s that Ed Wood 
also wrote and directed a perennial educational 
short, “Dating Do’s and Don’ts,” which is 
included in the Voyager Company's laserdisc 
EPHEMERAL FILMS, VOL. 1 (CAV: $39.95, CD- 
ROM: $29.95). The film, meant to show high 
school age children the wrong and right ways to 
behave on a date, bears no director's credit, but 
the film’s stilted technique and the names of its 
lead characters—two brothers named “Eddie” 
and “Woody"—are as good as a notarized signa- 
ture. Of course, the narrator never mentions that 
it may be socially unacceptable for a young man 
to wear a dress to the prom. 


JAIL BAIT 


1954, Admit One (Canada), 
HF, $27.95 ppd., 70m 52s 
Something Weird Video, HF, $23.00 ppd., 71m 4s 


JAIL BAIT—THE DIRECTOR’S CUT 
1954/94, Rhino Video, HF, $9.95, 70m 54s 


Two versions of JAIL BAIT are currently in 
circulation on home video, the Howco version 
(available from Admit One and Something Weird) 
and Wade Williams’ “Director's Cut” (available 
on Rhino Video, and on the Lumivision laserdisc 
THE ED WOOD COLLECTION). Though the la- 
belling of the latter promises the recovery of a 
lost grail, the differences between the two ver- 
sions are minor and basically have nothing to do 
with Ed Wood. 
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Detectives Steve Reeves and Lyle Talbot 
commiserate over a clueless script in JAIL BAIT. 


JAIL BAIT was originally released in May 
1954 by Howco Productions. About 15m into the 
picture, the action is interrupted by a peek inside 
a local theater, where the Howco version offers 
a 2m 28s routine by Cotton Watts & Chick, a 
blackface vaudeville act. This well-photographed, 
miserably unfunny stage banter was neither writ- 
ten or directed by Wood; it was culled from Ron 
Ormond’s THANK YOU, MR. BONES!, an earlier 
Howco release. The “Director’s Cut” created by 
Wade Williams neatly replaces this creaky foot- 
age with an even creakier 1940s clip of an 
anonymous burlesque dance at Los Angeles’ 
Follies Theater (2m 31s)—again, clearly not the 
work of Ed Wood, but reflecting “the way Ed 
wanted it” (according to Lumivision’s sleeve 
notes). Unlike the Cotton Watts & Chick footage, 
the burlesque material was shot without sound 
and has been married to an ill-synchronized 
soundtrack, in which the music stops mid-per- 
formance, allowing an unseen audience to burst 
into premature applause, before another inap- 
propriate melody is resumed. Wood may well 
have wished that the times had allowed him to 
shoot some burlesque footage for his theater 
sequence, but that’s no reason to tamper with 
history. Because the basic content of the film 
was significantly altered, Williams was permitted 
by law to register his new edition of the public 
domain film for a 1994 copyright, under the new 
and unique title JAIL BAIT—THE DIRECTOR’S 
CUT. (It should be mentioned that the film's 
obsessiveflamenco guitar score, itself borrowed 
from Howco's MESA OF LOST WOMEN, remains 
annoyingly intact.) 

The Rhino/Lumivision Director's Cut suffers 
in other ways when compared to the Howco 
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versions. First of all, the main titles—which 
unfold in the Howco version over footage of a 
moving car—are presented in the Director's Cut 
as a series of still frames that dissolve from one 
to the next, indicating that the opening reel of 
Williams’ source print was badly damaged. Fur- 
thermore, the title card itself is a photographic 
enlargement, nudging Howco’s expired copy- 
right information off the screen. The Director's 
Cut is in generally excellent shape, print-wise, 
but it looks softer than it should—especially on 
the Lumivision disc. 

Toronto’s Admit One Video Presentations was 
the first video label to release Wood's film, back in 
1981. They haven't upgraded their source materi- 
als since then, but they have upgraded their tapes 
with Hi-Fi recording. Their source print is less than 
unblemished and contains some blunt splices, 
explaining the 10s loss found in comparison with 
the length of the Something Weird Video edition. 
Admit One's tape is attractively packaged in a 
facsimile of the original Howco one-sheet art. 

Viewers in search of the perfect JAIL BAIT 
need look no further than the Something Weird 
Video tape, released as part of their “Johnny 
Legend's Untamed Video” series. This is the 
sharpest, best-looking JAIL BAIT available (yes, 
even superior to the laser edition!), transferred 
from an original fine grain 35mm master print. 
The sound is also excellent, with none of the 
crackling surface noise or inferior processing 
found on other copies. You can hear clearly 
every excruciating wheeze of poor Herbert 
Rawlinson’s valiant struggle for breath. (He died 
of lung cancer the day after completing his role.) 
The title card finds the Howco copyright data 
obscured with “Something Weird Video Special 
Edition” and a 1993 copyright, but the rest of the 
credits are allowed to unfold as intended. 

Not content merely to serve up the definitive 
archival print, SWV follows JAIL BAIT with a bevy 
of interesting extras. Johnny Legend interviews 
Rudolph Grey—the author of NIGHTMARE OF 
ECSTASY: THE LIFE AND ART OF EDWARD D. WOOD 
JR.—in the midst of that cinematic cemetery 
known as 42nd Street, its blank marquees look- 
ing like so many uncarved headstones. Grey also 
takes us inside the Hudson Theater, where 
Wood's penultimate feature NECROMANIA 
played for one lone week in December 1971. The 
program closes with a 12m excerpt from Chap- 
ter One (“The Lion Men of Tanganyika”) of 
KIMBAR OF THE JUNGLE, a rare television serial 
starring Steve Reeves in a leopard-skin loincloth. 
These extras run approximately 33m. 


BRIDE OF THE MONSTER 


1956, Admit One #AF-109 (Canada), 
HF, $27.95 ppd., 68m 23s 
Sinister Cinema, HF, $19.00 ppd., 68m 15s 


During a three-month period, a dozen disap- 
pearances occur in the vicinity of Lake Marsh, a 
swampy “monument to death” located near the 
Old Willow Place. There, in this stinking jungle hell, 
Dr. Eric Vornoff (Bela Lugosi) is attempting to 
create a race of atomic supermen from the living 
bodies abducted by his 400-pound, Tibetan hench- 
man, Lobo (Tor Johnson). In his laboratory, as 
Lobo straps the abductees onto a table, Vornoff 
merrily reassures them by chortling, “In a minute, 
you'll be as big as a giant—or, like all the others, 
dead!!” The failures are thrown into the waiting 
arms of Vornoff's giant pet octopus—an atomic 
creation moved to America from its former resi- 
dence in Scotland’s Loch Ness! Lt. Dick Craig 
(associate producer Tony McCoy) tries to crack the 
case, but his newspaper reporter girlfriend Janet 
(Loretta King) ultimately saves the day by wearing 
an angora beret to Lake Marsh, appealing to an 
unsuspected fetish of Lobo’s that turns him against 
Vornoff. Lobo promptly punishes his master with a 
taste of his own science, turning Vornoff into a 
bullet-proof, radiation-scarred monster—the halfwit 
somehow succeeding where genius always failed. 

If it had been directed by any other horror 
specialist, BRIDE OF THE MONSTER would fall 
somewhere short of average, but compared with 
his other films, it stands out as one of Ed Wood's 
most stable, best-realized entertainments. It in- 
troduces some characters (Lobo, Kelton the 
Cop) who would reappear in Wood's later work, 
and it benefits enormously from the casting of 
Bela Lugosi, whose own Hollywood experience 
could have inspired the character of Vornoff—a 


once-respected scientist who, after falling from 
grace amid scandal, is forced to pursue his 
dreams in the gutter. It is a genuinely tragic 
performance, full of noble grandiosity and hu- 
man frailty. Lugosi comes off best when the 
action is static; everything else is collected in the 
camera with Wood's usual sloppiness, with 
Lugosi's stunt man here (Eddie Parker) even 
more apparent—and physically unlike him— 
than chiropractor Thomas R. Mason would be in 
PLAN 9 FROM OUTER SPACE! 

Admit One's tape is one of their better- 
looking releases, a crisp transfer from a reason- 
ably clean 35mm source. The feature is followed 
by trailers for FIGHTING TROUBLE, EARTH VS. 
THE FLYING SAUCERS and THE INCREDIBLE 
SHRINKING MAN (featuring the narration of 
your obedient servant, Orson Welles). 

Sinister Cinema’s release is also in fine con- 
dition, being a direct transfer from a crisp 35mm 
print with occasional minor scratches. It is pre- 
ceded by trailers for THE SINISTER URGE, MAR- 
RIED TOO YOUNG and THE VIOLENT YEARS. 


THE ED WOOD COLLECTION: 
PLAN 9 FROM OUTER SPACE 
NIGHT OF THE GHOULS 

JAIL BAIT—THE DIRECTOR’S CUT 


1956/1958/1954, Lumivision #LVD-9418, D/+ (LD), 
77m 58s / 69m 9s / 70m 54s 


The appeal of seeing something like PLAN 9 
FROM OUTER SPACE on laserdisc, as opposed 
to videotape, | suppose, is the opportunity to 
witness all of its legendary gaffes in 60% sharper 
detail—to see the unmistakably vinyl sheen of 
that shower curtain in the cockpit, the buckling 
of the fake grass in the cemetery, or the clear 
outline of that wobbling cardboard headstone 
that gets tripped over. This opportunity is well 
conveyed—along with the underachieving blood, 
sweat and tears invested in these films—by 
Lumivision’s THE ED WOOD COLLECTION, 
which programs PLAN 9 along with two other 
“unique” Wood films (all three courtesy of the 
Wade Williams Collection) on two discs, along 
with two original theatrical trailers. The package 
includes an informative four-paged enclosure of 
notes by the reliable Bruce Eder, who also pro- 
grammed the set's chapter breaks. (He also gave 
them some amusing titles, such as “I—A Fiend?”) 

In terms of picture and sound, Lumivision’sED 
WOOD COLLECTION is a bit of a let down, espe- 
cially when one considers that Wade Williams 
claims to hold the copyright on all three movies. 
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Two of Ed Wood's most memorable spook women: Vampira as PLAN 9's “Ghoul Woman” 
and Jeannie Stevens as the “Black Ghost” in NIGHT OF THE GHOULS. 


Visually, the PLAN 9 FROM OUTER SPACE trans- 
fer varies in contrast from shot to shot. The image 
is sharp enough, but it’s sometimes pasty and 
washed-out, with certain scenes (like Tor Johnson's 
attack on Dudley Manlove in Chapter 22) overcom- 
pensating by turning much too dark. (It’s tempting 
to imagine Wood himself manning the contrast 
dial with his customary ineptitude.) Other scenes 
look perfect and properly emphasize the movie's 
phoniness, such as the shots of Colonel Edwards 
(Tom Keene) during the UFO attack in Chapter 12, 
in which the puckers on the “blue sky” cyclorama 
behind him are pathetically apparent. The source 
print is generally clean, with a few instances of 
heavy speckling, which anticipate reel changes. 
(The viewer may detect a blunt splice or two, but 
these appear in all prints, as they are not splices— 
just Wood's thumbsy editing!) The side break is 
doubly botched, interrupting a suspenseful mo- 
ment as Tor Johnson approaches the squad car 
containing Mona McKinnon, and fades to black 
instead of providing a clean break. The mono 
sound is underlined throughout with hiss, which 
can only be eliminated by filtering the playback 
through a Dolby pro-logic amp. The dupey theat- 
tical trailer that follows is much worse, fraught with 
scratches, glare and a soundtrack hiss that Dolby 
filtering is powerless to eliminate. 

In 1982, four years after Ed Wood's death, 
Wade Williams squared one of the director's un- 
paid lab bills and took possession of REVENGE OF 
THE DEAD (1958), his unreleased sequel to BRIDE 
OF THE MONSTER. (Thanks to the rattled rantings 
of Kelton the Cop [Paul Marco] in one scene, the 
movie also has claim to being a semi-sequel to 
PLAN 9.) Arough cut of the movie was reportedly 
previewed in Hollywood, but it was not until 
1983—a quarter century later!—that it received 
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its first wide distribution... on the Nostalgia 
Merchant video label, under the alternate title 
NIGHT OF THE GHOULS. Therefore, no NIGHT 
OF THE GHOULS trailer exists. 

This barely feature-length, orphaned feature is, 
in many ways, Ed Wood's finest contribution to the 
horror genre. As a sequel, it shows him enlarging 
upon an earlier premise with unusual creativity; as 
a movie that ran out of funding, it shows him 
resourcefully assimilating stock footage from his 
unreleased projects ROCK AND ROLL HELL and 
FINAL CURTAIN (the latter contributes two of the 
film's best scenes—Duke Moore’s metaphysical 
reaction to touching a metal bannister, and his 
subsequent encounter with a ghost); as the final 
chapter in what Paul Marco calls “The Kelton 
Trilogy,” it shows Wood and Marco developing an 
initially two-dimensional character into a lovable 
fixture with his own outlook and sense of the past; 
and the resemblance of Wood's “Monsters or 
Charlatans?” script to Tod Browning's MARK OF 
THE VAMPIRE introduces an informed, referential 
angle that is unique to his body of work. (The role 
of Dr. Acula, played by Kenne Duncan, was in- 
tended for Bela Lugosi.) Best of all, NIGHT OF THE 
GHOULS contains some genuinely chilling foot- 
age of two female ghosts (Valda Hansen and 
Jeannie Stevens) prowling the fog-bound Willows 
Lake property once owned by Dr. Eric Vornoff. One 
inspired shot—a closeup of Hansen's long fingers, 
spiderishly undulating in an undead gesture of 
beckoning—is disturbing in ways one cannot be- 
gin to explain. 

Trivia buffs should be on the lookout for Bela 
Lugosi's PLAN 9 stand-in, Dr. Tom Mason, in full- 
faced cameos as Foster's Ghost and as one of 
Criswell’s dead gang (he’s the one in the fake 
beard). Ed Wood himself appears on a Wanted 


poster and, unless I’m mistaken, as a dead man in 
a crashed car [Side 2, 26:01]. 

NIGHT OF THE GHOULS fares best of the three 
transfers in THE ED WOOD COLLECTION. The 
picture quality is somewhat soft, but never fuzzy or 
overexposed; the contrast is perfect, perfectly pre- 
serving the correct degree of light and darkness in 
the important exterior scenes of backlit fog. The 
sound quality is excellent, benefiting the better- 
than-usual dialogue as well as Gordon Zahler’s 
library score, which itself benefits from not being 
overly familiar. The side break is well-situated. The 
original Nostalgia Merchant (#97050) video re- 
lease ran 69m 19s, and was recorded in Hi-Fi. 

THE ED WOOD COLLECTION concludes with 
Wade Williams’ “Director's Cut” of JAIL BAIT, 
reviewed above. The transfers used for all three 
films on this laserdisc edition are also available on 
cassette from Rhino Home Video, individually priced 
at $9.95. 


PLAN 9 FROM OUTER SPACE 


1956, Sinister Cinema, HF, $19.00 ppd., 77m 50s 
Rhino Home Video #RS-2173, HF, $9.98, 77m 58s 


Although Wade Williams claims to hold the 
copyright on Ed Wood's notorious space invasion 
epic, it remains available from virtually every public 
domain video company under the sun—in fact, it 
was recently issued by Goodtimes Video (whose 
transfer we haven't seen). Clearly, it would neither 
be possible or practical to compare every available 
version of PLAN 9 FROM OUTER SPACE, but a 
comparison of the Wade Williams Collection print 
and a randomly selected PD print (we chose Sinis- 
ter Cinema’s) yields some intriguing data. 

The Williams print, originally distributed on 
videotape by the Nostalgia Merchant, is now avail- 
able on sell-through cassette from Rhino Home 
Video and from Lumivision, as part of their two- 
disc, three-feature set THE ED WOOD COLLEC- 
TION. The transfers are identical, and Rhino's tape 
contains all of the faulty contrast and hiss found on 
Lumivision’s disc, but these detriments are some- 
how easier to swallow on a tape priced under $10. 
The liner notes on the box were written by Williams 
himself, whose explanation of the phrase “Plan 9” 
(he claims that the aliens’ first eight attempts to 
conquer earth failed!) and references to the aliens’ 
“car hop outfits” (doesn’t he recognize old Flash 
Gordon and Prince Valiant wardrobe when he sees 
it?) indicate that he’s never looked at his property 
very closely. Having recently seen NIGHT OF THE 
LIVING DEAD again via Elite Entertainment's new 
disc, Bunny Breckinridge’s explanation of Plan 9 as 


a stratagem to conquer earth by resurrecting its 
dead made me wonder if Wood's hubcaps-on- 
strings might have inspired Romero's Venus probe? 
After all, isn't Dudley Manlove’s character named 
Eros—the masculine form of Venus? 

Sinister’s version runs approximately 8s shorter 
than the Williams print, a variation immediately 
explained by the absence of the “Criswell Predicts” 
legend from the film’s opening shot. This version 
costs ten dollars more than Rhino’s tape, but its 
contrast is consistent from beginning to end, with 
genuine blacks and nice detailing; best of all, it 
looks like a movie from the 1950s, an important 
quality of the film’s appeal, which the Rhino tape 
forfeits by looking so antiseptically bright. The Hi- 
Fi sound is hiss-free. Sinister’s tape is preceded by 
trailers for THE SINISTER URGE, MARRIED TOO 
YOUNG and THE VIOLENT YEARS. 

It's possible that Goodtimes Video's newly re- 
leased copy, which costs ten dollars less than the 
Sinister tape, may look just as good—but that’s a 
gamble someone else will have to take. Let us 
know, if you do. 


THE VIOLENT YEARS 


1956, Admit One #AF-134 (Canada), HF, $27.95, 
56m 47s 

Rhino Video #RNVD-2404, HF+, $9.95, 56m 45s 
Rhino Video, HF, $9.95, 56m 45s 

Sinister Cinema, HF+, $19.00 ppd., 56m 47s 
Something Weird Video, +, $23.00 ppd., 56m 47s 


It is sometimes said that BRIDE OF THE MON- 
STER is Ed Wood's most straightforward, 
unidiosyncratic, “professional” film, but this un- 
usual and fetishistic take on juvenile delinquency— 
which Wood scripted for director William M. 
Morgan—is perhaps more deserving of the honor. 
Based on an original story by “B.L. Hart” (producer 
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Roy Reid), it’s the story of Paula Parkins (Playboy 
model Jean Moorhead), the neglected 18 year-old 
daughter of a successful newspaper editor (Arthur 
Millan) and a narcissistic socialite (Barbara Weeks). 
She's “a thrillseeker with an overinflated ego,” who 
turns to a secret life of crime with three tight- 
sweatered schoolmates (Joanne Cangi, Gloria Farr 
and Theresa Hancock). They rob 17 filling stations, 
gang-rape a man on a date, sell stolen jewelry to a 
professional fence (Lee Constant), vandalize a 
schoolroom (trashing everything but the American 
flag—some things still being sacred) and shoot a 
policeman. Strong stuff for a film of this vintage, 
but THE VIOLENT YEARS is handled in a way that 
would have made Dwain Esper or Cecil B. DeMille 
proud: the whole sleazy joyride culminates in a plea 
for stricter parenting and a national return to 
religious values. As Judge Raymond Clara (I. 
Stanford Jolley) coaches Paula's parents at the end 
of the film, “If the old-fashioned woodshed re- 
ceived more use, vandalism would decline.” 

Wood may have written the screenplay, but the 
film’s dialogue sounds like veteran TV director 
Morgan (who died a few years after filming this) 
treated it to a final rewrite before filming com- 
menced. Only the hilarious (and strangely meta- 
physical) opening bit—in which Paula and her 
gang parade past a school blackboard bearing the 
handwritten words GOOD CITIZENSHIP, SELF-RE- 
STRAINT, POLITENESS and LOYALTY and sneer at 
their sentiment—conveys the undiluted spirit of Ed 
Wood. (This footage is also unique in being nar- 
rated by Timothy Farrell, who plays Lt. Holmes and 
gives this bit a potent aura of GLEN OR GLENDA?, 
which he also narrated.) 

THE VIOLENT YEARS is available on numerous 
PD video labels, but the most worthy of discussion 
were released by Rhino Video, Sinister Cinema and 
Something Weird Video. Rhino first released the 
title in 1985 as part of Johnny Legend's “Teenage 
Theater” series, a sell-through tape hosted by “The 
Queen of Teen,” Mamie Van Doren—now no longer 
simply of the ‘50s, but in her 50s. Mamie intro- 
duces the film with some tepid quips about Wood's 
transvestism and his friendship with Bela Lugosi (“I 
was batty about that sucker!”), and the full pro- 
gram runs 60m 28s. The print is a clean second- 
generation dupe, as good or better than 99% of the 
copies sold by other labels; the same transfer is 
being sold by Rhino today, without the Van Doren 
wrap-arounds, for the same low price. 

Collectors in search of the best-looking version 
may want to spring an extra thirteen bucks for 
SWV's “Johnny Legend’s Untamed Video Special 
Gold Edition,” an exclusive video transfer from the 
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original 35mm fine grain negative. As good as it 
looks, the product would be easier to recommend 
had it been duplicated with Hi-Fi equipment; the 
copy we screened was not recorded in Hi-Fi, which 
added unnecessary hiss to the soundtrack and 
needless grain to the image. SWV's tape also 
includes an introduction by Legend and follows the 
film with another camcorded interview with Rudolph 
Grey. The camera never moves from Grey, shown 
nervously smoking cigarillos behind shades in his 
New York apartment, and Legend talks far more 
(offcamera) than does his reticent interviewee. The 
entire SWV program runs 69m 43s, including the 
wraparounds. 

When all is said and done, however, Sinister 
Cinema offers the best overall quality on this title. 
Their running time is identical to that of SWV's 
from-the-negative transfer, indicating a complete 
print. The Sinister and Admit One tapes share in 
common a main titles sequence found in no other 
copies; whether it’s the original sequence or a re- 
release version, we don't know. In this version, the 
credits appear over a backdrop painting of a city 
skyline suggesting San Francisco (with a bending 
Golden Gate Bridge visible between two skyscrap- 
ers); here, William M. Morgan is also credited as 
director (and as associate producer). The main 
titles of the SWV and Rhino tapes feature a simple, 
crosshatched design backdrop and extend no 
credit to the film's director. Neither sequence 
credits Ed Wood, or anyone else, as the screen- 
writer. Sinister's print quality is very good (at least 
the equal of Rhino's), the sound is recorded in Hi- 
Fi, and there are no distracting “Hey-We-Own- 
This” copyright superimpositions over the title 
card. The film is preceded by a trailer for THE 
SINISTER URGE, and is available in a standard 
box. Add 50 cents, and Sinister will package your 
tape in a color clamshell box featuring original 
advertising art. 


THE SINISTER URGE 


1960/1, Admit One Video Presentations 
(Canada), OP, 70m 56s 
Sinister Cinema, HF, $19.00 ppd., 70m 58s 


When Griffith Park plays host to a series of rape 
murders, Lt. Matt Carson (Kenne Duncan) and Sgt. 
Randy Stone (Duke Moore) trace the blame to a 
smut ring peddling pornography to pizza joints, 
high schools and churches in the Los Angeles 
district. Fallen filmmaker Johnny Ryde (Carl An- 
thony) supplies “artistic” 8/16mm loops to syndi- 
cate pornmeister Gloria Henderson (Jean Fontaine) 
for the connoisseur market, while the eccentric 


wire-haired Jaffe (Harry Keatan) produces explicit 
girlie photography for the teenage crowd. Another 
member of their organization is Dirk Williams 
(Dino Fantini), an unbalanced hoodlum who se- 
cretly becomes so excited by dirty pictures that he 
haunts Griffith Park and waits for curvaceous pass- 
ersby to wet the wick of his handy switchblade. 
When all other methods fail, Carson and Stone 
conceive a master plan to plant a detective in the 
woods—in drag, of course—to attract the killer... 


This is the only film “E. D. Wood” (as he is billed 
here) directed during the 1960s—a real shame, as 
it once again shows him working resourcefully— 
the pizza joint scene, in which Danny (Wood him- 
self) fights Connie (Conrad Brooks), was recycled 
from the unfinished ROCK AND ROLL HELL—and 
courageously, as evidenced by a still-shocking 
glimpse of female nudity as Fantini tears away a 
woman (Rhea Walker)’s blouse and black bras- 
siere. In retrospect, THE SINISTER URGE also 
contains a more autobiographical spin than even 
Criswell could have predicted—witness the char- 
acter of Johnny Ryde, a once-promising director 
forced to work in the skin trade in order to survive 
in Hollywood, or the sad tangential episode involv- 
ing would-be starlet Mary (Jeanne Willardson)— 
proof that Wood's authorial empathy was not 
entirely self-directed. This depressing element, as 
well as the sexual sadism of its murder scenes, 
could easily have made this film unendurable, but 
the script is an inventive noir with a tricky ending 
a la JAIL BAIT, and it boasts some of Wood's 
quirkiest, most ponderous dialogue. Here are Moore 
and Duncan philosophizing over the body of a 
serial rape/murder victim: 

“Same M.O.—killed the same way, same 
everything.” 

“With one great difference.” 

“What’s that?” 


“Her name will be different.” 

“Oh, yeah.” 

Sinister Cinema holds the exclusive video rights 
to this Headliner Productions release, but their 
tape—while good-looking—has little of the gloss 
one expects from a negative-direct transfer. The 
Hi-Fi sound quality is fine, and the movie is pre- 
ceded by trailers for THE REBEL SET, Herschell 
Gordon Lewis’ THE PRIME TIME and the George 
Weiss production GUN GIRLS, starring Ed Wood 
regular Timothy Farrell. Available in a standard 
B&W Sinister Cinema sleeve, or for an additional 
50 cents, a color clamshell box with original 
advertising art. 

THE SINISTER URGE was first released on 
video by Toronto's Admit One Video Presenta- 
tions, and their cassette (presumably out-of-print) 
contains an additional instance of nudity not found 
in Sinister’s version. After the first murder, Fantini 
drops his blonde victim (Betty Boatner) face down 
beside a pond and walks away; in the Admit One 
tape, he suddenly turns back—and finds Boatner 
now lying on her side, with one breast exposed. A 
minute later, a young couple discover the body, 
photographed from a slightly different angle with 
the bare breast still showing. When Moore and 
Duncan arrive on the scene, the dead girl is once 
again face down! Picture and sound quality are 
better than average, but the tape we viewed suffers 
from bad tracking. Rudolph Grey reports that the 
film's nude inserts were filmed in August 1961, but 
this print carries a 1960 copyright. 


MARRIED TOO YOUNG 
1961, Sinister Cinema, HF, $19.00 ppd., 76m 


This melodrama of underage matrimony— 
emphasis on the “moan”—is not commonly 
cited as part of the Ed Wood canon; it doesn’t 
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carry his name, but the last 20-25% of this 
Headliner Productions release was reportedly 
scripted by Wood for director George Moskov. 
(The screenwriter of credit was Nathanial 
Tanchuck.) Harold Lloyd Jr. of FRANKEN- 
STEIN’S DAUGHTER fame stars as Tommy 
Blaine, a high school senior who works week- 
nights as a garage mechanic, wins drag races 
(no “drag” jokes, please) on the weekends, and 
looks forward to college and becoming a doctor 
someday. Unfortunately, his romance with pretty 
Helen Newton (Jana Lund) overheats one night 
and the couple decide to cross the state line and 
get married. Instead of hot-tailing it to the near- 
est motel, they celebrate at their hometown malt 
shop (“The Campus Club”) and retire to their 
respective homes, keeping their impulsive and 
unconsummated union a secret. Word finally 
leaks out, and Tommy and Helen suffer through 
respective stays under the roofs of both their 
parents—the mean-spirited, working class 
Blaines and the snobby, social-climbing New- 
tons—none of whom display the slightest care or 
feeling for their troubled offspring. When 
Tommy's boss Milty (George Cizar)—the only 
sympathetic adult in town—persuades our hero 
to forget medical school and work full-time at 
the garage, he overreacts to parental pressure 
and buys a ridiculously posh house, the costs of 
which (“We're lucky we're not wearing fig leaves 
the way things are going!”) push him inexorably 
toward a life of crime. Anthony Dexter co-stars 
as hot car magnate Feldon Grimes. 

Fairly well-acted and cast with attractive tal- 
ent (including a very early screen appearance by 
Marianna Hill), this is an above-average teen 
exploitation item, peopled with ultra-conserva- 
tive teens and sleazy adults, some of whom sport 
an inimitably Woodian way with words (“Women! 
What's a guy wanna get mixed up with them 
for?”). The climactic courtroom scenes play like 
a redraft of similar scenes in THE VIOLENT 
YEARS, with the strict yet lugubrious Judge 
(Richard Davies) forgiving the juvenile offenders 
and publicly denouncing their foolish parents as 
criminally negligent. Or, to quote the film's 
earnest Justice of the Peace (David Bond), “Home 
is where the heart is—not just a place to hang 
your hat!” Thankfully, everything turns out well 
in the end, with Tommy's parents giving Helen's 
folks the benefit of the doubt: “They might be 
snobs, but they're respectable!” 

This Sinister Cinema exclusive was transferred 
directly from the original 35mm fine grain nega- 
tive; it looks and sounds superb. The movie is 
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preceded by the same trailers included on Sinister's 
THE SINISTER URGE tape. Sold in a plain SC 
sleeve, but also available in a recommended color 
clamshell box for an additional 50 cents. 


LOVE FEAST 
1969, Something Weird Video, $23.00 ppd., 59m 14s 


Joseph S. Robertson directed this plotless 
skin flick—aka THE PHOTOGRAPHER aka 
PRETTY MODELS ALL IN AROW—which stars an 
uncredited Ed Wood as Mr. Murphy, a self- 
confessed lover of girls who shares with us his 
secret for obtaining women. He turns to the 
Yellow Pages, calls various modelling agencies 
and waits for nude models to ring his doorbell. 
The first model to arrive explains that she doesn't 
do nude modelling, and Murphy tricks her into 
stripping in order to model some “see-through 
clothing” he has designed. Not surprisingly, 
under the circumstances, the ploy works. Just as 
he steers her into bed, the doorbell rings again... 
and again... and another ten times, until Murphy's 
bed is a writhing mass of butt-naked models, 
neighbors, cab drivers and plumbers. Murphy 
ultimately spends very little time amid the orgy, 
being summoned from the bedroom by a car- 
load of dominatrices (whose service is disguised 
in the phonebook as a modelling agency) who 
clamp a dog collar on him and force him to wear 
a pink frilly nightie and high heels and lick their 
boots. 

“You have heard of boot-licking,” the ring- 
leader asks. 

“I was in the Service,” Wood replies truth- 
fully. 

In some ways, this movie (which Wood also 
scripted) is one of the greatest indignities of his 


later career—he looks puffy, greasy-haired and 
more than alittle pathetic lying on red velvet sheets 
in his baggy briefs—but, as the footage wears on, 
a strong confessional edge begins to emerge. 
“That little chemise is cute,” he remarks off- 
handedly to one of the early arrivals as her garb 
floats to the floor, and before you know it, the 
character of Murphy dissolves to reveal facets of 
the real Ed Wood. He steals away from the action 
at every opportunity, hiding out on the patio with a 
bottle of booze and embracing a kind of living 
death with toasts like “Thank God I'm not young 
anymore!” The unexpected turn toward trans- 
vestism in the second half makes it tempting to 
nominate this movie as a sequel-of-sorts to 
GLEN OR GLENDA?, but it’s too depressing to 
contrast the hopeful optimism of that offbeat 
magnum opus with the stomach-crawling cyni- 
cism of this one. 

SWV's source materials show some wear, 
namely blunt reel changes and constant light 
scratching, and faded color; also, some footage 
appears to be missing. The film opens with a nude 
model painted with the word “Presents” (the name 
of the presenter is missing), and it ends abruptly 
without any titles whatsoever, with Wood's face 
disappearing from the screen before he can finish 
his closing remarks. The two plumbers also arrive 
from nowhere. The film was photographed in 
16mm by Hal Guthu, who also shot Wood's next 
directorial outing, TAKE IT OUT IN TRADE. 


TAKE IT OUT IN TRADE 
—THE OUTTAKES 


1970, Something Weird Video, $23.00 ppd., 69m 23s 


After directing THE SINISTER URGE in 1960, 
Ed Wood turned to screenwriting, stroke books 


and serious boozing, and did not direct another 
feature until TAKE IT OUT IN TRADE, an impov- 
erished skin flick filmed over three days (January 
14-16) in 1970. Though it isn’t considered “lost,” 
Wood's return to filmmaking remains unreleased 
on video; this release, on the other hand, con- 
tains over an hour's worth of silent outtakes 
recently discovered in the projection booth of a 
Santa Monica adult theater. SWV has not as- 
sembled this silent footage into any particular 
order, but this jumbled presentation makes the 
material far less tedious to view than a chrono- 
logical presentation would have been. Instead, 
we are treated to a random and unsequenced 
sampling of clapboards, fudged takes and inter- 
mittent glimpses of reality, which the viewer's 
mind is somehow able to edit together into a 
sketchy narrative sequence that makes sense. 

TAKE IT OUT IN TRADE is the story of Mac 
McGregor (Michael Donovan O'Donnell), a pri- 
vate detective hired by despondent parents (that's 
Duke Moore as the father) to locate their run- 
away daughter Shirley (Donna Stanley). After 
questioning a gay couple, a transvestite named 
Alecia (guess who?), and squeezing information 
out of an old junkie whore named Sleazy Maizie 
Rumpledink (Nola Carver), McGregor traces 
Shirley to a house of prostitution called “Ma- 
dame Penny’s Thrill Establishment,” where he is 
ambushed, stripped and teased by a half dozen 
hookers (including Monica Gayle). I’m guessing 
about this, but it appears that, when Mac returns 
Shirley to her parents, he discovers that they 
cannot pay his fee, so he sweeps her up in his 
arms and tells them, “Okay, I'll take it out in 
trade.” 

Arcane dialogue being such an important 
element of Wood's perennial charm, one might 
expect this silent grab-bag to be lacking in 
charisma; on the contrary, the snippets found 
here (indeed, the character names alone) sug- 
gest a more entertaining, witty and varied movie 
than does SWV’s incomplete issue of NECRO- 
MANIA [see below]. O'Donnell, who previously 
worked with Wood in A.C. Stephens’ HOT ICE, 
appears to be having a good time—a couple of 
shots provide hard evidence that he was enjoying 
his sex scenes—and embodies his porkpie-hat- 
ted character with a cartoonish, earthy gusto 
that recalls Allen Garfield in John Avildsen’s CRY 
UNCLE! Ed is actually one of the better-looking 
women in the film; the others are either sad- 
looking kids in cheap panties, or aging strippers 
with bad wigs and flaccid skin. An obvious must 
for Woodites, but also recommended for anyone 
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with an interest in crossing the proscenium of 
exploitation cinema for a backstage peek. 

SWV has scored these outtakes with a wide 
variety of music, ranging from bump-and-grind 
to surf instrumentals to limbo rock and Zulu 
frenzies. Only when the songs contain lyrics, as 
in the nudist anthem “The Sun Lover’s Blues,” or 
the theme song from Herschell Gordon Lewis’ 
LIVING VENUS, does the scattershot accompa- 
niment become deleterious. Some of the foot- 
age originally shot MOS [without sound], like the 
exterior shots of the (now-demolished) Brown 
Derby Restaurant, is projected in reverse. Though 
packaged as one of “Frank Henenlotter’s Sexy 
Shockers from the Vaults,” with affectionate 
liner notes by Henenlotter, the movie contains 
no horror content, per se. 


NECROMANIA 


1971, Something Weird Video, HF +, $23.00 ppd., 
42m 52s 


This tape contains a glorified snippet (all 
that survives) from Edward D. Wood Jr.'s 
“lost” occult sex film, about Shirley and Ben 
(Rene Bond and Ric Lutze), a sexually dys- 
functional couple who go to the mansion of 
“knee-cromancer” Madame Heles (say” 
“Heals”) for a supernatural consultation. After 
a pathetic attempt at a quickie under the 
Madame'’s roof, the couple are separated by 
two naked acolytes, one of whom gradually 
cures Shirley's frigidity with lesbianism. As for 
Ben, after an extensive dalliance with the 
other inmate, he is turned over to Madame 
Heles herself, a large-breasted corpse who 
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entraps him in a ceremonial coffin (reportedly 
the coffin Criswell used in NIGHT OF THE 
GHOULS) and literally screws him under the 
lid. Insubstantial as this excerpt feels, it is 
missing only 15-20m of footage, in which 
other sexually disabled guests visiting the 
house were presumably introduced and un- 
dressed; only one of these, a satyr named 
Carl, survives in this sample to relieve the 
narrowness of the so-called plot. As Wood 
films go, this one is rather dry-going; the 
dialogue is more poorly acted than written, 
and though more screen time is devoted to 
ogling lesbian foreplay than anything else, the 
script seems to regard lesbianism as a vaguely 
Satanic sport that robs men of their due. 

In framing camcorder footage, hosts Frank 
Henenlotter and Rudolph Grey suggest that 
this two-day, $7,000 production originally in- 
cluded about 3m of hardcore footage (an 
example of which appears optically censored 
in Grey's book); as it appears here, NECRO- 
MANIA contains full frontal male and female 
nudity, and though its erotic content is almost 
100% oral, the exposed genitalia seems to 
project invisible force fields. “How are they 
going to avoid contact this time?” becomes 
the film’s major source of suspense. Grey also 
ascribes to Charles Anderson the claim that 
Wood originally appeared at the end of the 
film in a cameo “a la Hitchcock” (!) as a 
Wizard, which cannot be substantiated by this 
version. (Actually, the claim is made by Rick 
Lutze in Grey's book; it’s possible that Wood 
appeared only in the hardcore version.) Far 
more interesting than anything contained in 
the movie itself is the introduction’s peek at 
Henenlotter's NYC apartment's video room. 
The image here is sharp enough to permit a 
freeze-frame perusal of his shelves; it’s almost 
as much fun pinpointing titles like BLOOD 
MOON, MADMAN and KISS ME QUICK as it is 
to see that, even on camera, Grey has nothing 
in particular to say about Wood. The 
Henenlotter/Grey footage is followed with a 
condensed (33m 13s) version of LOVE FEAST 
[see above]. Grey also supplied the liner notes. 
The entire program running time is 85m 55s. 

Since it is literally one-of-a-kind, it hardly 
matters that SWV’s 16mm source print con- 
tains multiple guitar string scratches, or that, 
because of the lesser gauge, it doesn’t look as 
sharp as SWV’s 35mm source tapes. Histori- 
cally speaking, the rescue is more important 
than what has been saved. 


FLYING SAUCERS 
OVER HOLLYWOOD: 
THE PLAN 9 COMPANION 


1992, Atomic Pictures, HF, $28.45 ppd., 111m 15s 


Screenwriter Mark Patrick Carducci (PUMP- 
KINHEAD) wrote and directed this polished, highly 
entertaining, made-for-video appreciation of PLAN 
9 FROM OUTER SPACE. Produced by Wade Will- 
iams, the program combines clips from PLAN 9 
(always pertinent, never for padding) along with 
on-camera commentary by Gregory Walcott, Maila 
“Vampira” Nurmi, Conrad Brooks, Paul Marco, 
Valda Hansen, Mrs. Tom Mason, Forrest J. 
Ackerman, journalist Bill Warren, biographer 
Rudolph Grey, movie memorabilia dealer Eric 
Caidin, mask-makers Verne Langdon and Don 
Post Jr., and many others. 

Running more than a half-hour longer than 
PLAN 9 itself, FLYING SAUCERS OVER HOLLY- 
WOOD finds host/narrator Lee Harris revisiting a 
number of locations important in the life and art 
of Ed Wood, including the unbelievably tiny 
Quality Studios building where the film's grave- 
yard scenes were shot (“I might turn it into a 
swap meet,” the current owner says); Conrad 
Brooks tags along to explain how the facilities 
have changed over the years, and it’s fascinat- 
ing. The interviews are equally engrossing: Maila 
Nurmi, at the end of a sympathetic and revealing 
interview, attributes Wood's modern popularity 
to the fact that “we're all brain damaged, right?”; 
makeup artist Harry Thomas sketches the kind 
of Martian PLAN 9 might've had with a reason- 
able budget (they were better off without them); 
and Valda Hansen (who died in 1993), an ethe- 
really pretty lady wearing way too much eye 
makeup, describes Tor Johnson as being “like a 
sugar bun inside” and recalls the spirit of Ed 


entering her bedroom one night and dancing 
around like a hooved satyr. Unable to incorpo- 
rate the original clip for copyright reasons, 
Carducci films Sam Raimi and Scott Spiegel 
(who co-wrote EVIL DEAD 2: DEAD BY DAWN) 
mimicking Tor Johnson’s appearance on YOU 
BET YOUR LIFE with Groucho Marx. (A promi- 
nently listed Joe Dante is not interviewed, but 
shown speaking about his infamous “Dante's 
Inferno” article in FAMOUS MONSTERS OF 
FILMLAND #18, which Carducci presents as an 
antecedent of the Medveds’ THE GOLDEN TUR- 
KEY AWARDS book, which spearheaded the Ed 
Wood revival.) Carducci also exorcises a fair 
amount of misinformation, proving that the film’s 
flying saucers were not hubcaps but a plastic 
model kit of the day, drilled and attached to 
strings. Clips from Wood's earliest directorial 
effort, CROSSROADS OF LAREDO (1948), and 
8mm home movies showing Ed at work and play 
are also included. 

The tape (appropriately “Dedicated to the 
Tenacity of Filmmakers Everywhere”) is pack- 
aged in a sleeve designed by renowned carica- 
turist Drew Friedman, who is also interviewed. 
Picture, sound and production standards are all 
of surprisingly good quality for a mail-order 
venture. After a deadening diet of Ed Wood 
features, FLYING SAUCERS OVER HOLLYWOOD 
left me feeling almost re-energized. 

Send check or money order to Atomic Pic- 
tures, PO Box 15824, North Hollywood, CA 
91615-5824. 


ED WOOD: LOOK BACK IN ANGORA 
1994, Rhino Video #R3-2151, HF, $19.95, 57m 9s 


This extremely witty, direct-to-video docu- 
mentary by Ted Newsom (FLESH AND BLOOD: 
THE HAMMER HERITAGE OF HORROR) chron- 
icles the rise and fall of Hollywood's most misun- 
derstood writer-director with video interviews, 
film clips, home movies and a downright Woodian 
use of (sometimes wholly unrelated) stock foot- 
age. Narrated by Gary Owens, who supplies just 
the right amount of vintage Hollywood cheese, 
Newsom's portrait-of-the-artist uses dialogue 
scenes from Wood's films to cleverly accent and 
respond to the narration, proving that his im- 
mersion in the subject matter was total. Some- 
times his findings are revealing, proving that 
even the cheapest Wood quickies contained 
undeniable autobiographical elements (“This one 
would have died for feathers, fur and fluff,” Fawn 
Silver eulogizes in ORGY OF THE DEAD); 
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elsewhere, the clips goose the narration with 
welcome jabs of comedy. (The first mention of 
Wood's transvestism is followed by Steve Reeves, 
in JAIL BAIT, saying “Sounds like a guy I'd like 
to meet.” Later, an allusion to JAIL BAIT’s low 
budget provokes Timothy Farrell to bemoan: 
“$23,000—that’s how much of an idiot | am!”) 
With the exception of BRIDE OF THE MONSTER, 
which looks scratchy and dupey, the print sources 
are in excellent shape; the clean and colorful 
clips from Joe Robertson's LOVE FEAST (identi- 
fied here by its alternate titles) make Something 
Weird’s video look sick. 

At one point, Dolores Fuller opines that 
“Eddie” failed as a director by spreading himself 
too thin, and not devoting sufficient time to 
polishing his writing or the performances of his 
actors. Newsom seizes every opportunity to make 
sport of Wood's sloppiness—his non sequitur 
juxtapositions, his inexplicable uses of stock 
footage, his oxymoronic dialogue (“This after- 
noon, we had a long conversation earlier in the 
day”)—but there is every indication that he shares 
some of Wood's own recklessness. 

Newsom (who wrote, produced, directedand 
edited) seems hellbent on illustrating every half- 
sentence of the narration with a different clip, 
which makes it hard at times to assess how 
certain cutaways relate to what is being said. (A 
mention of Wood's tendency to capture re- 
flected cameras and microphones on film is 
accompanied by a one-second clip from LOVE 
FEAST; you'll have to freeze the frame to see the 
boom mike reflected in a pane of glass.) This 
scattershot technique also forces Newsom to 
take some rather enormous liberties with stock 
footage. He dramatizes Bela Lugosi's funeral 
with stock footage of Universal's Notre Dame 
Cathedral set, making it appear that all of Holly- 
wood attended the impoverished event; an 
unfilmed project, THE GHOUL GOES WEST, is 
illustrated in “facsimile” by cobbling together 
bits from CROSSROAD AVENGER and Lugosi's 
SCARED TO DEATH, a close-up of Lon Chaney 
from THE HAUNTED PALACE 's trailer, and other 
hoary scraps. Elsewhere, while criticizing Wood's 
proneness to continuity errors, he remarks that 
“night becomes day, Fords become Ramblers,” 
apparently without realizing that Ramblers are 
Fords. In these instances, the spirit of Ed Wood 
is clearly alive and well. 

The program (which, like Wood's own films, 
boasts of being “Made in Hollywood, U.S.A.”) 
complements Mark Carducci’s FLYING SAUCERS 
OVER HOLLYWOOD documentary extremely well, 
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interviewing a different set of witnesses and 
offering a wider choice of clips. Newsom has 
included a number of arresting rarities, such as 
home movies from the set of ORGY OF THE 
DEAD (showing Wood in his capacity as produc- 
tion manager), an alternate take of GLEN OR 
GLENDA?’s final shot (taken from the I LED 2 
LIVES trailer), a brief interview with Bela Lugosi 
outside the hospital where he was treated for 
morphine addiction, and footage from 1978's 
BEACH BLANKET BLOODBATH, an unfinished 
Fred Olen Ray project scripted by a down-for- 
the-count Wood. Newsom's reportage also 
touches on important chapters from Wood's 
life and career not covered in Rudolph Grey’s 
biography, making this tape an important and 
entertaining acquisition for every serious col- 
lector of Woodiana. 


Edward D. Wood Jr. also wrote or appeared in 
several other films released on videocassette. 
Completists will need to track down THE BRIDE 
AND THE BEAST (Admit One Video, reviewed VW 
21:31), ORGY OF THE DEAD (Rhino Home 
Video), FOR LOVE AND MONEY (Something 
Weird Video), ONE MILLION AC/DC (Even Steven 
Productions), THE SENSUOUS WIFE (aka MRS. 
STONE'S THING, Private Screenings), CLASS 
REUNION (Private Screenings), PLEASURE UN- 
LIMITED (aka DROPOUT WIFE, Private Screen- 
ings), HOT ON THE TRAIL (aka FUGITIVE GIRLS, 
Luna Video), THE SUN BUNNIES (aka BEACH 
BUNNIES, Private Screenings), HOT ICE (Nite 
Flite) and THE REVENGE OF DR. X (Regal Video). 
With the exception of THE BRIDE AND THE 
BEAST (which is also available from Something 
Weird Video), these are one-of-a-kind releases 
and do not require comparisons with alternate 
versions. With the exception of the Admit One, 
Rhino and Something Weird titles, these tapes 
are also now out-of-print and difficult to locate. 
Lastly, an original one-hour video docu- 
mentary entitled ON THE TRAIL OF ED WOOD 
(hosted by Conrad Brooks), and a double 
feature of “the lost Ed Wood masterpiece” 
HELLBORN (ie., the surviving fragments of 
the unfinished 1956 JD item ROCK AND ROLL 
HELL) and MYSTERY IN SHADOWS, a short 
produced by Conrad Brooks, are being sold 
via mail order by CULT MOVIES Magazine. The 
two cassettes list at the respective postpaid 
prices of $11.45 and $32.45. Send check or 
money order to CULT MOVIES, 6201 Sunset 
Blvd., Suite 152, Hollywood, CA 90028. 


the Panavision World of 


vay 


JOHN CARPENTER 


ASSAULT ON PRECINCT 13 


1976, CKK/Image Entertainment #ID2304CK, 
D/LB/MA, $39.98, 90m 50s 


ESCAPE FROM NEW YORK 


1981, New Line/Image Entertainment #1D2330SU, 
D/S/SS/LB/CC, $49.98, 98m 50s 


HALLOWEEN 


1977, Voyager/Criterion #CC1399L (CAV), 
D/LB/MA, $99.98, 90m 50s 


With the exception of his directorial debut, DARK 
STAR (1974), all of John Carpenter's feature film 
work has been lensed in the 2.35:1 anamorphic 
process of Panavision. It is an appropriate format, 
considering Carpenter's creative allegiances to 
horror films, westerns and rock `n roll; Panavision 
was first introduced with MGM's 1957 release 
JAILHOUSE ROCK, and it was subsequently used 
in the ‘60s for such classic westerns as THE 
MAGNIFICENT SEVEN (1960) and RIDE THE HIGH 
COUNTRY (1962), and most of Roger Corman’s 


Edgar Allan Poe films for American International. 
One of the major pleasures of the past year's 
laserdisc bounty has been Carpenter's sudden 
embrace of the medium (did somebody buy him a 
player?), which has resulted in the overdue release 
of these three seminal Carpenter films on disc in 
letterboxed editions, with audio commentaries 
supplied by the director himself. 

Widescreen Carpenter discs are not a new 
phenomenon; MCA Universal's THE THING 
(1981) remains one of the all-time great demon- 
stration discs, with superb framing and image 
quality, not to mention a boisterously vivid ste- 
reo surround track. However, two of Carpenter's 
most entertaining films, STARMAN (1984) and 
BIG TROUBLE IN LITTLE CHINA (1986), were 
less satisfactorily adapted to disc—by Pioneer 
Special Editions and MCA Universal, respec- 
tively. It is tempting to overrate these discs, 
because they obviously deliver almost twice as 
much picture than the miserable pan&scanned 
videocassette editions, but this is ultimately no 
criteria for laserdisc performance. In truth, both 
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Snake Plissken (Kurt Russell) and The Brain (Harry Dean Stanton) 
retaliate against roving gangs of convicts in ESCAPE FROM NEW YORK. 


of these discs suffered from deceptive transfers, 
in which the image was obviously “cropboxed,” 
that is, blown-up for easier readability to ap- 
proximately 1.85:1 proportions, though matted 
at a deceptively accurate 2.35:1. Looking at 
these blocky, amputative transfers, it was emi- 
nently doubtful that Carpenter's eye was in- 
volved in overseeing the transfers. Columbia 
Tristar recently issued a more reasonably priced 
“Deluxe Widescreen Presentation” disc of 
STARMAN (#76876, $34.98), but the new trans- 
fer is said to be essentially the same. (What is 
really needed on this title is a true director's 
edition, with a genuine teeny-figures-in-a-vast- 
landscape transfer, audio commentary by Car- 
penter, Jeff Bridges and Karen Allen, and the 
additional roadside diner footage, deleted from the 
theatrical cut and existing disc editions, which was 
included in ABC-TV’s first-run presentation.) 

The Carpenter/Panavision renaissance seems 
to have been spearheaded by Image Enter- 
tainment’s Dennis Rood, who has produced hand- 
some widescreen discs of two somewhat similar 
features, ESCAPE FROM NEW YORK and AS- 
SAULT ON PRECINCT 13, both outfitted with 
special audio commentaries and supplementary 
features. If one discounts DARK STAR as a school 
project, or as a wacky collaboration with Dan 
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O'Bannon in which his own personality was some- 
what eclipsed, ASSAULT ON PRECINCT 13 can be 
approached as Carpenter's first film; it was also the 
first of a dozen Panavision features for the director, 
the most recent being the Lovecraftian IN THE 
MOUTH OF MADNESS (1994). 

ASSAULT is certainly the earliest of Carpenter's 
films to capture a sense of his mature directorial 
sensibilities, and it holds up well against his later 
work as a representation, admittedly undistilled, of 
his signature approach to filmmaking. An admitted 
hommage to Howard Hawks’ RIO BRAVO (1959), 
the story finds a police lieutenant named Bishop 
(Austin Stoker) reassigned to his ghettoized home- 
town of South Central Los Angeles, where he is 
placed in charge of supervising a closing police 
station on its last night of operation. It is not an 
uneventful evening: a prison bus carrying the 
notorious criminal Napoleon Wilson (Darwin 
Joston) demands the use of their cellblock when a 
fellow prisoner becomes desperately ill, and a 
traumatized man (Martin West) seeks sanctuary 
after shooting a gang leader who killed his young 
daughter in cold blood. The leader's gang, known 
as Street Thunder, surround the station as the sun 
goes down and declare war on it—cutting off their 
telephones, firing on it with silencers, and finally 
breaking through the windows. 


There is a little RIO BRAVO in there, to be 
sure, but there is also quite a bit of NIGHT OF 
THE LIVING DEAD as a black hero, a catatonic 
companion and various others fight to protect 
their homebase from an unstoppable, zombie- 
like contingent determined to break inside. Car- 
penter (whose stomach can be heard gurgling 
on the track) doesn’t go into these specifics 
during his commentary, but he does mention the 
similarity to Romero's film in passing, as if 
somehow bewildered by it. (He later cast 
ASSAQLT's dead-faced gang leader—Frank 
Doubleday—in ESCAPE FROM NEW YORK as a 
freakish menace named “Romero.”) Indeed, the 
laconic Carpenter isn’t specific about much of 
anything on the track, which could have used a 
buoyant critic or companion to prompt him, as 
Kurt Russell does on the commentary to New 
Line's recent ESCAPE FROM NEW YORK disc 
[see below]. When Carpenter remarks that “One 
of our problems was making [South Central LA] 
look dangerous,” he seems unaware of the irony 
provoked by today’s realities, and much of what 
he says about the production is too often self- 
deprecating (he continually comments on the 
film's slow pacing) or time-killing (“There goes 
the car down the hill... it turns the corner...”). 

Watching the movie for the first time in a 
decade, | must admit to being more intrigued by 
my own observations; for example, my realiza- 
tion that some of Wilson's baleful dialogue was 
cribbed from Leone’s ONCE UPON A TIME IN 
THE WEST (“I'll tell you... on the point of dying,” 
“You have something to do with death”). This 
wealth of cinematic references indicates a young 
director hiding his own inexperience by quoting 
his masters, but he finds his own voice along the 
way, creating a gem of low-budget filmmaking, 
meticulously pre-planned, rich in capably staged 
action scenes, and adventurous in its juggling of 
suspense and wry, unpredictable humor. (See 
the chapter entitled “Potatoes.”) 

The image quality appears a bit soft during the 
darkest scenes, while the daylight shots are as crisp 
as one would wish. The framing appears to be 
missing a bit off the top and bottom of the original 
Panavision frame. Evidence: at 24/43:25, a once 
well-balanced shot of two women (Laurie Zimmer 
and Nancy Loomis) looking through the front 
windows—three compositionally balanced panes 
of glass—favors one side of the screen more than 
the other; also, when one compares individual 
shots from the film to those shared by the (scratchy) 
1.85:1 theatrical trailer (2m 1s), found at the end 
of the disc, the cropping of the two versions 


appears almost identical. Despite these quibbles, 
the film plays extremely well, infinitely better than 
Media Home Entertainment's old pan&scan cas- 
sette. Having seen the film several times in the- 
aters, | found Image'’s source print to be missing a 
brief but memorable comic shot, during the si- 
lencer attack, in which a single sheet of paper was 
kept aloft for several seconds by bullets. Another 
short section of film [29/6:41-7:36], in which Lee 
(Zimmer) frees two prisoners from their cells, looks 
culled from an inferior 35mm print source and 
looks darker and speckled. 

The mono soundtrack is superbly rendered, 
with an impressive presence of bass (suspense 
sequences are often underlined with a half-heard 
heartbeat), and a special analog “music only" 
track includes 27 (!) different cues from 
Carpenter's fine synthesizer score—including the 
calliope music of a certain ill-fated ice cream 
truck! (These are accessible via individual chap- 
ter markers.) The sleeve features informative 
liner notes by executive producer Joseph 
Kaufman. Despite the aforementioned minor 
flaws, it's a fine souvenir of one of Carpenter's 
best and most characteristic works. 


Wren New Line Home Video released 
Carpenter's ESCAPE FROM NEW YORK on sell- 
through cassette last autumn, it quickly became 
one of the big “keep-away” word-of-mouth titles 
around. Advance publicity stressed the restoration 
of a missing sequence, but what was in fact 
delivered was an on-camera interview with Carpen- 
ter, in which a deleted 10m sequence was merely 
discussed, of which only a 1m 3s widescreen 
excerpt was shown! 

The “Widescreen Collector's Edition” disc from 
Image Entertainment, however, is a somewhat 
different story. While the missing scene is no more 
complete here, the disc boasts (unlike the cassette 
version) a handsome letterboxed transfer and a 
freewheeling analog commentary by Carpenter 
and Snake Plissken himself, Kurt Russell. 

Made when Avco Embassy was threatening to 
usurp Universal's mantle of fantasy film expertise 
with such films as Joe Dante's THE HOWLING and 
David Cronenberg’s SCANNERS, ESCAPE FROM 
NEWYORK was Carpenter's follow-up toHALLOW- 
EEN (1978) and THE FOG (1980). In 1997, New 
York City has been reinvented as a maximum 
security prison serving the entire United States. 
The population is contained by a 40’ wall with 
armed patrol and, as narrator (and producer) 
Debra Hill tells us, “The rules are simple: once you 
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go in, you don’t come out.” En route to a crucial 
summit meeting, Airforce One is commandeered 
by a kamikaze terrorist group, forcing the President 
(Donald Pleasence) to be ejected in an emergency 
pod, handcuffed to a briefcase of important docu- 
ments. The pod lands in the heart of Manhattan, 
where a criminal mogul known as the Duke of New 
York (Isaac Hayes) takes him hostage with the 
demand of freedom for all prisoners... or the 
President dies. Summoned to rescue the President 
is convicted criminal and decorated war hero 
Snake Plissken (Kurt Russell), who is injected in the 
neck with time-delayed explosives—which will deto- 
nate unless neutralized upon the completion of his 
mission within 24 hours. Plissken lands a silent 
glider atop the World Trade Center and descends 
into a criminal universe that foreshadows the bar- 
ren, eccentric terrain of the MAD MAX sequels. 
There are cannibal cultures, pimp cultures, wres- 
tling cultures, ghosts of old New York, and no 
shortage of lost souls—and they're all familiar with 
the legendary Plissken: “I heard you were dead!” 

As Carpenter and Russell mention more than 
once during their commentary, ESCAPE FROM 
NEW YORK is an outstanding example of a movie 
that looks far more expensive than it really was. 
Thanks to some remarkable miniature sets and 
“pre-digital” digital effects by New World's spfx 
department (including Jim Cameron and the 
Brothers Skotak), the film does not appear dated 
and, as Carpenter estimates, would cost at least 
$30,000,000 more today than its original 
$6,000,000 budget. But as the commentary 
doesn't discuss, the film is also bogged-down in 
certain ways by its cost-efficiency. The prepon- 
derance of long shots, of minimal coverage, of 
scenes done in one or two takes (with one or two 
set-ups)—scored with some of Carpenter's most 
lethargic, homemade, electronic cues—add up 
to a rather leaden action picture. The script, 
written by Carpenter with Nick Castle, also has 
aspirations to social and political satire, but 
these generally fail to come across in the presen- 
tation. This isn't to say that ESCAPE doesn't 
“have its moments”—like Napoleon Wilson in 
Carpenter's ASSAULT ON PRECINCT 13!—but it 
could have used less exposition and more excite- 
ment. (One question, though: if Jim Cameron 
could turn an empty field in’ California into 
Central Park with a simple, well-placed matte 
painting of the Manhattan skyline, why did the 
production have to go on location to capture a 
single, brief shot of the Statue of Liberty?) 

For these reasons, | found this laserdisc most 
enjoyable while watching the film with its analog 
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commentary accompaniment. Considering the 
personalities involved, | expected the commentary 
to sound like a couple of down-to-earth guys 
watching the Super Bowl; at times it does, but 
Carpenter doesn’t shy away from technical jar- 
gon—explaining why Dean Cundey’s Panavision 
lens picks up a distracting, curvy, orange flare in 
one shot (ESCAPE was the first feature to use a 
certain high-speed, low-light Panavision stock)— 
and Russell asks a number of probing, intelligent 
questions about scenes in which he didn’t partici- 
pate, nudging the session into several worthwhile 
areas Carpenter might not have broached on his 
own. They pause to admire the way Lee Van Cleef 
and Isaac Hayes command the camera with their 
strong faces, how Ernest Borgnine hasn't aged in 
fifteen years (whereas Russell admittedly has!), and 
they handle the potentially sticky presence of their 
ex-wives (Adrienne Barbeau and Season Hubley) in 
the film with courtesy and good humor. They also 
try to make the film appear more prophetic than it 
really was, even in its use of helicopters (“There was 
APOCALYPSE NOW,” Carpenter recalls grudg- 
ingly, “but it really hadn't been shown.” One won- 
ders, then, how it managed to get nominated for 
the Best Picture of 1979!) 

In short, Carpenter and Russell seem to regard 
this production as a souvenir of a time of life when 
making movies was still fun; indeed, at one point, 
they mention that their next film together—THE 
THING (1982) for Universal—was their first major 
studio production... and not much fun at all. But 
there is a lot of laughter on this track, and a lot of 
warmth apparent between the commentators, who 
clearly appreciate what their professional alliance 
has meant to both their careers. The track also 
contains a terrific “fly on the wall” moment, as 
Carpenter breaks the news to Russell that Disney is 
planning a remake of THE COMPUTER WORE 
TENNIS SHOES! 

As for the presentation of the film itself, 
ESCAPE FROM NEW YORK has been given one 
of the truest anamorphic transfers we've seen in 
awhile. The teleciné operator was not afraid to 
make the actors look too recessed within the 
frame—which results in the loss of some of the 
subtler nuances of Frank Doubleday’s scene- 
stealing performance as the punked-out thug 
Romero, but impeccably preserves the scatter- 
shot dynamics of the ensemble cast and the full 
scope of the film's apocalyptic milieu. While the 
colors are strong and remarkably ungrainy, there 
are minor instances of distortion (when the glow- 
ing green type on a computer screen identifies 
an endangered aircraft as Airforce One, the 
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letters smear together into illegibility) and the 
presentation somehow doesn’t look quite as 
glossy as the original theatrical presentation. 
The stereo surround sound is excellent, how- 
ever, with numerous extreme left/right channel 
effects, though rear channel activity is minimal. 

In addition to the film and commentary, the 
disc includes the 15m Carpenter interview from the 
cassette edition, which contains full-screen clips 
from the film (useful in gauging the gain of the full 
Panavision image). The interview covers much of 
the same ground provided in the commentary, and 
one wishes that Image had instead procured per- 
mission to include the entire 10m deleted prologue 
sequence, in which Plissken robs a futuristic bank, 
makes his getaway in a glider—setting up a later 
scene in the picture—and is captured by the 
authorities. Interested viewers are advised to track 
down a copy of the out-of-print paperback novel- 
ization, which includes a thorough description of 
this excised material. 

The package ends with a 1m 27s theatrical 
trailer (1.85:1 ratio), with Carpenter’s name fea- 
tured above the title. The gatefold jacket contains 
a well-written background article about the film by 
Sergio Leeman. 


ie most revelatory, and most eagerly- 
awaited, of the new John Carpenter widescreen 
discs is undoubtedly The Voyager Company's “Cri- 
terion Collection” pressing of HALLOWEEN. 

As most Watchdogs are aware, this was the film 
that first established Carpenter as a director to be 
reckoned with. At the time of its original release, 
HALLOWEEN was ignored (or booed) by the main- 
stream press until the late Tom Allen, the respected 
film critic of THE VILLAGE VOICE, praised its atmo- 
sphere, manipulative direction, and adventurous 
use of the Panavision frame. According to Carpen- 
ter, Allen's review (which Voyager has reprinted on 
their gatefold jacket) not only helped to sell a lot of 
tickets, but convinced many critics to take a second 
look. It went on to become the most successful 
independent film release of all time. (Produced for 
$300,000, it made $5,000,000 in its first two months 
of release and ultimately grossed $65,000,000!) As 
an amusing supplementary chapter in Voyager's 
two-disc set illustrates, it wasn’t long before Gene 
Siskel and Roger Ebert (looking surprisingly svelte) 
devoted a special episode of their PBS showSNEAK 
PREVIEWS to badmouthing the slasher cycle— 
with the notable exception of HALLOWEEN, 
which Siskel called “an upbeat thing.” 
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Nick Castle as The Shape. 


HALLOWEEN has been available on Media 
Home Entertainment videocassettes since the be- 
ginning of home video, in a distorted and lackluster 
pan&scan transfer that offers no indication of the 
film's original thrall. When MHE reissued the film 
on tape in the early 1980s, copies were accidentally 
duplicated from a master tape of the TV version, 
which contained approximately 12m of dull, 
unscored replacement footage shot by Carpenter 
during the filming of HALLOWEEN II (1981). (This 
full-screen material is presented on Voyager's disc 
at the ends of Sides 1 and 2, allowing the viewer to 
incorporate the footage into the body of the theat- 
rical version.) These one-shot copies, which MHE 
promptly replaced with the theatrical cut, are now 
considered collector's items—or were, prior to the 
arrival of Voyager's definitive letterboxed edition. 

The story is set in Haddonfield, Illinois, on 
Halloween—exactly 15 years after young Michael 
Myers made the town infamous by stabbing his 
teenage sister to death. On this black anniversary, 
the adult Myers (Nick Castle) escapes from his 
asylum cell and returns to Haddonfield, where he 
steals a mask and spends the night stalking and 
knifing a new generation of teenage girls. One girl 
in particular, Laurie Strode (Jamie Lee Curtis), 
seems strangely attuned to Myers’ homecoming 
and is ultimately forced to defend her own home 
against the masked killer's violent intrusion. 

Almost twenty years later, HALLOWEEN re- 
mains a remarkably assured piece of filmmaking. 
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With its weightless Panaglide cinematography, 
ruminations on fate, and ingeniously layered pre- 
sentation (“There’s nothing out there,” Laurie re- 
assures the worried boy she’s babysitting, only to 
be contradicted by a half-heard TV presentation of 
FORBIDDEN PLANET: “But there is, sir!”), the 
movie conjures an atmosphere of palpably super- 
stitious unease, which is skillfully interwoven with 
the sexual unease of its shyly maturing heroine. 
The female characters are all believably written and 
portrayed, not the cartoons and cyphers of 
Carpenter's earlier and later work—surely the con- 
tribution of producer Debra Hill, who collaborated 
with Carpenter on the screenplay. 

But the outstanding facet of HALLOWEEN 
remains Dean Cundey’s Panavision photography, 
perhaps the most meticulous and imaginative ever 
to grace an American horror film. His achievement 
is equivalent to that of Great Britain’s THE INNO- 
CENTS (Freddie Francis), France’s BLOOD AND 
ROSES (Claude Renoir), or the Italian DEEP RED 
(Luigi Kuveiller) and SUSPIRIA (Luciano Tovoli). 
His Panaglide POV shots have a wonderfully weight- 
less feel, the perspective of a floating jack o’ lantern. 
His compositions divide the screen into calculated 
areas of light and darkness, coverage and exposure, 
creating a uniquely geometrical impression. (No 
wonder the end credits refer to Michael Myers, the 
film's masked killer, as “The Shape”!) 

In the film's most impressive shot, Michael is 
seen spying on Laurie’s friend Annie Brackett 
(Nancy Loomis) in a laundry room: Annie's face is 
framed in one glass panel of a window as Michael's 
masked face surfaces in the darkness outside a 
panel of the window behind her. The deep-focus 
rhyming of the foreground and background imag- 
ery (ie., “a face in the window”) suggests that The 
Shape, the embodiment of evil, must emerge from 
the depths of Annie’s subconscious before he can 
kill her. The fact that Cundey observes the scene 
from outside enhances our own appreciation of the 
Panavision frame as a window, imparting the eerie 
feeling of being only a heartbeat away from the 
danger at hand. 

The framing is perfectly replicated on Voyager's 
disc at 2.35:1 and the compositions feel right. The 
color is also correctly balanced, restoring the 
mood-setting autumnal quality absent from the 
cassette editions. Obviously, the disc doesn’t have 
the enveloping quality of the theatrical experience, 
but the film actually becomes more admirable 
from a distance. After watching the movie in this 
format, the grainy, washed-out, pan&scan ex- 
cerpts included in the SNEAK PREVIEWS segment 
are excruciating to behold. 


Carpenter's minimalist synthesizer score (in- 
spired by the Goblin scores of Dario Argento's 
films) played no small role in the atmosphere and 
success of HALLOWEEN, and the disc’s mono 
sound mix is a delight. (The supplement replays 
the climactic scene without music, to show to what 
extent the movie wassaved by its score.) The Music 
and Effects tracks are isolated on Analog Track 1, 
which (among other things) made us wonder if 
Carpenter had deliberately chosen a certain Blue 
Oyster Cult song to accompany Laurie and Annie's 
pot smoking scene, to plant a dual “Don't Fear the 
Reaper/Reefer” message. 

The second analog track features a running 
commentary by Carpenter, producer Debra Hill 
and Jamie Lee Curtis. It's an engaging track, which 
fully captures the flavor of the movie's low-budget 
origins, which our seasoned commentators regard 
with undisguised nostalgia. Curtis recalls audition- 
ing for the role (which Carpenter had wanted Anne 
Lockhart to play) and makes the candid confession 
that, though she personally hates horror films, she 
never felt sexually exploited until leaving the genre 
for mainstream films. Carpenter discusses the 
production from the standpoints of technique and 
inspiration, with a strong memory for circum- 
stance and anecdote. (He points out that The 
Shape’s disguise, which no one ever recognizes, is 
actually a Captain Kirk mask.) Hill, who admits 
that she became the film's producer by virtue of 
being Carpenter's lover at the time and capable of 
balancing a checkbook, fills in the gaps of 
Carpenter's commentary (eg., Haddonfield was 
the name of her own home town) and vividly 
describes the campus-like atmosphere of the set, 
where no cast or crew member was over the age of 
30. She also reveals how certain elaborate cam- 
era effects were achieved, and remembers that 
Christopher Lee was the first choice for the role 
of Dr. Loomis. (He later expressed his regrets for 
turning it down.) 

The supplementary section is a mixed bag, 
perhaps because the final product doesn’t quite 
jibe with what we assume to be the preconcep- 
tion of producer Peter Becker. HALLOWEEN, 
like Tobe Hooper’s THE TEXAS CHAIN SAW 
MASSACRE, is a model of the contemporary 
“suggestive horror” approach, yet the commen- 
taries often make forced-sounding references to 
so-called “splatter movies,” which led us to 
suspect that the supplementary section was de- 
fined by advance permission to quote from John 
McCarty’s THE SPLATTER MOVIE GUIDE. 

McCarty’s “Genealogy of Gore” and “Decade 
of Teen Splatter” chapters—listing 33 years of 


movies that satisfy “the voyeuristic thrill of a grizzly 
[sic] killing’—feel distinctly alien to the ambience 
of HALLOWEEN, and contain some amusing ec- 
centricities. For example, McCarty warns us to 
beware of TV prints of Argento's THE CAT O’NINE 
TAILS “which are atrociously dubbed.” (Well, so 
were the theatrical prints!) 

The McCarty chapters are preceded by a 2m 
32s theatrical trailer (framed at 1.70:1), and 
filmographies for Carpenter, Curtis and co-star 
Donald Pleasance; the latter are partially misin- 
formed. Carpenter is falsely credited him with the 
direction of Tommy Lee Wallace's HALLOWEEN 3, 
yet fails to mention his uncredited postproduction 
shooting on HALLOWEEN II; JOHN CARPENTER 
PRESENTS BODY BAGS is not mentioned, though 
an uncaptioned still from that made-for-cable fea- 
ture appears in the document. The Pleasance 
filmography lists THE FLESH AND THE FIENDS 
aka MANIA, and THE FREAKMAKER aka THE 
MUTATIONS as separate titles, making four mov- 
ies (with different release dates) out of two. 

Faulty supplement aside, Voyager's HALLOW- 
EEN remains an essential purchase. It restores 
John Carpenter's most celebrated film to its in- 
tended dimensions, which have been outside the 
reach of the general public for almost twenty years. 
For the latest generation of horror fans, born within 
that time frame, there’s never been a better reason 
to invest in a laserdisc player. —TL 


Jamie Lee Curtis—exploitation, but not exploited. 
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LASERDISCS 


By Tim Lucas 


Irena (Simone Simon) witholds her feline heritage from Oliver (Kent Smith) in CAT PEOPLE. 
(Note the cat-eared chair silhouetted behind her!) 


CAT PEOPLE 


1942, Voyager/Criterion 
#CC1385L. D/MA/+. $49.98, 
72m 57s 


To our way of thinking, there 
is very little in the realm of home 
video that can beat the beauty of 
a complete set of RKO Video's 
Val Lewton cassettes, shelved 
together in the order they were 
filmed. Therefore, we've always 
been a bit irrational about their 


upgrading to the laserdisc for- 
mat. Lewton’s delicate and dis- 
tinctly literary films seem most at 
home behind readable, bookish 
spines—something that Image/ 
Turner Entertainment's illegibly 
slender, out-of-print disc sleeves 
pointedly lack. Obviously, the 
Image discs look better than 
RKO’s sell-through cassettes, 
but there is something about 
those old tapes—so tasteful, so 
austere, so Lewtonesque in their 


use of black and white and red— 
we can't throw them out, which 
would be easier and somehow 
less of a betrayal than giving 
them away. 

The Voyager Company has 
now upped the ante by ‘issuing 
Jacques Tourneur's CAT PEOPLE, 
the first of Lewton’s impeccable 
RKO productions, under their 
“Criterion Collection” banner. The 
film has never looked more beau- 
tiful on video: it has been treated 
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to a new digital transfer, yielding 
noticeable improvements in 
sound and contrast over the pre- 
vious Image release. The viewer 
can almost smell the damp stone 
wall that serves as a backdrop to 
Jane Randolph's walk to the bus, 
and the echoing sounds of her 
indoor swim convey an almost 
virtual reality impression when 
audited in simulated stereo (which 
we don't necessarily recommend 
for viewing the entire film). The 
source materials have been se- 
lected for crispness rather than 
cleanness; there is some speck- 
ling, as well as fly-by instances of 
frame damage and water dam- 
age; also, given the heightened 
sensitivity of Voyager's presenta- 
tion, one becomes more than 
previously aware of an abundance 
of splices—most of which occur 
“onthe cut”—which were present 
in the earlier releases as well. 
Presented in traditional full-screen 
format, the film reaches its side 
break shortly after the classic pool 
sequence. The last 20m are pre- 
sented in CAV, followed by me- 
diocre quality reissue trailers for 
CAT PEOPLE, I WALKED WITHA 
ZOMBIE, THE LEOPARD MAN 
and ISLE OF THE DEAD, and a 
stillustrated Lewton filmography. 

The improved contrast of 
Voyager's CAT PEOPLE affects 
the way it plays more dramati- 
cally than one might imagine. 
What once was praised as a 
triumph of suggestive terror be- 
comes more explicitly manipu- 
lative, with subliminal cheats and 
imagery that anticipate William 
Friedkin'’s work on THE EXOR- 
CIST. The climactic scene —a 
moment imposed on Lewton by 
the RKO front office, in which 
Irena (Simone Simon) jealously 
assumes the literal shape of a 
leopard after finding husband 
Oliver (Kent Smith) working late 
with Randolph—delivers much 
more here than Hollywood lore 
would have us believe. Joel E. 


Siegel's VAL LEWTON: THE REAL- 
ITY OF TERROR reports that “al- 
most all obvious traces of the 
leopard were obliterated in the 
cutting room... so the front office 
was outsmarted.” Here, the front 
office has the last laugh. 

The pool sequence has also 
inspired a great deal of misinfor- 
mation about howit was achieved. 
Whereas the analog commen- 
tary maintains that the sequence 
implies its menace solely through 
the use of natural shadows, 
Siegel's book states that a catlike 
shadow was pantomimed on-set 
by the director's hand. Voyager's 
disc, to the contrary, leaves little 
room for doubt that the leopard- 
like shape [Side One, 52:21-23] 
glimpsed amid the undulating 
patterns on the walls enclosing 
the pool, was in factan animated 
shadow painted between the real 
ones during post-production— 
most likely by the uncredited ani- 
mation crew that labored on 
Irena’s cat dream in Chapter 25! 

Bruce Eder, a talented com- 
mentator who is appearing on 
discs less often today than we'd 
like, provides an informative 
commentary on the second ana- 
log track, which continues dur- 
ing the CAV trailers (on track 2, 
not | as the onscreen directions 
claim). He gives a detailed and 
anecdotal account of Lewton’s 
career, explaining how he came 
to RKO and became their resi- 
dent master of horror, and lav- 
ishes great attention on the 
exquisite B&W photography of 
Nicholas Musuraca, pointing out 
its ubiquitous feline symbolism, 
and doting appreciatively on the 
set design of (the unmentioned) 
Albert D'Agostino. The appear- 
ance of each new face onscreen 
(Alec Craig, Elizabeth Russell) 
usually triggers a concise, thumb- 
nail history of that performer's life 
and career; it’s touching to learn, 
as we watch her performance, 
that Simone Simon was unaware 


of the film's erotic subtext and 
took offense at Paul Schrader’s 
explicit remake, and it’s heart- 
breaking to watch the urbane 
Tom Conway at the height of his 
suavity and celebrity, while hear- 
ing that he died in 1967 while 
living on public assistance. (I 
only wish that Eder had found 
something to say about Betty 
Roadman, who plays the dowdy 
office janitress who is shown 
twice scrupulously flicking the 
fallen cigarette ash from her 
bosom.) As if mootly acknowl- 
edging that CAT PEOPLE is 
Lewton's best shot at a repre- 
sentative Criterion title, Eder is 
also generous in his allusions to 
Lewton’s later films, praising 1 
WALKED WITH A ZOMBIE and 
THE SEVENTH VICTIM as his 
finest work. 

To be perfectly catty, some of 
Eder's verbal passages lead to 
tangents that overstay their wel- 
come. He spends more time than 
necessary covering the familiar 
ground of David O. Selznick, who 
discovered Lewton and screen- 
writer DeWitt Bodeen, and he 
continues to list all of the ma- 
nipulative psychiatrists found in 
classic Hollywood films long after 
Conway's Dr. Louis Judd has left 
the screen. Fans of Universal's 
less sophisticated horror films of 
the ‘30s and ‘40s may also be 
miffed to find the Lewton films 
frequently complimented at their 
expense. Fans of the Lewton films 
themselves are more likely to find 
mud-slinging inappropriate to 
such an elegant setting. 


DRACULA’S DAUGHTER/ 
THE GHOST OF 
FRANKENSTEIN 


1936/42, MCA Universal #42152, 
D/+, 69m 39s/67m 2s, $49.98 


We expected (and hoped) that 
DRACULA’S DAUGHTER would 
someday turn up on disc with the 
Spanish version of DRACULA, 
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but MCA Universal has seen fit to 
pair it with Erle C. Kenton’s THE 
GHOST OF FRANKENSTEIN— 
thus completing in one fell swoop 
the availability of their Franken- 
stein saga (and their English-lan- 
guage Draculas) on laserdisc. It’s 
hard to argue with the two-disc 
“Encore Edition Double Feature” 
set MCA has delivered; the two 
films compose a more potent 
double feature than last year's 
fine HOUSE OF FRANKEN- 
STEIN/HOUSE OF DRACULA 
package, and on the whole, con- 
tain a more outstanding balance 
of quality than either of MCA’s 
ABBOTT & COSTELLO MEET 
THE MONSTERS or THE MUMMY 
COLLECTION three-disc boxed 
sets. Both films are presented on 
separate discs, with Sides 2 and 4 
in CAV, with Realart reissue trail- 
ers and extensive files of still pho- 
tos posited at the end. 

Directed by Lambert Hillyer 
from a Garrett Fort script, 
DRACULA'S DAUGHTER has sur- 
vived the disappointment of its 
own generation (who couldn't see 
past the missed opportunity to 
recast Bela Lugosi in the role of a 
lifetime) to be recognized as a 
pioneering classic of erotic hor- 
ror. The film opens where Tod 
Browning’s DRACULA ended, as 
Professor Von Helsing (Edward 
Van Sloan) is discovered and ar- 
rested by two policemen after 
staking the undead Count. The 
baleful, bosomy Countess Marya 
Zaleska (Gloria Holden) material- 
izes at Whitby Jail to steal her 
father’s body, which she and her 
weird confederate Zandor (Irving 
Pichel, creating one of Universal's 
most memorable one-shot char- 
acters) furtively cremate in hopes 
of freeing his spirit from its Sa- 
tanic hold. The Countess, setting 
herself up in London society as a 
painter of macabre canvasses, 
makes the acquaintance of 
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psychiatrist Jeffrey Garth (Otto 
Kruger, the most disagreeable of 
all horror heroes), whom she im- 
plores to free her from “the con- 
trol of the dead"—implying that 
her sanguine appetites are a post- 
hypnotic suggestion implanted 
by her father, now dead and thus 
impossible to contradict. 

A last-minute line of pulpy 
dialogue proposes that the Count- 
ess “first died... 100 years ago,” 
but this is essentially the story of 
a living woman held in thrall by 
the dead. Its entwining threads of 
mesmerism and necrosis make it 
much more derivative of Poe than 
Stoker, and look thirty years 
ahead to Roger Corman's the- 
matically kindred THE TOMB OF 
LIGEIA. (Have you ever noticed 
the weird similarity of the music 
heard during DAUGHTER’s cre- 
mation scene to the main title 
theme of LIGEIA?) There is too 
much talk in the film for its own 
good, much of it devoted to low 
Cockney humor and high-minded 
“war between the sexes” cantank- 
ery, but it dovetails seamlessly 
with the original film and has a 
stately visual elegance with which 
few Universal horrors—apart from 
THE MUMMY and THE BLACK 
CAT—can compare. 

DRACULA’S DAUGHTER ap- 
pears to have been assembled 
from various sources. The entire 
film looks wonderfully crisp, but 
different scenes contain different 
textural flaws, all minor and all 
understandable considering the 
film's age. The opening scenes in 
Castle Dracula are marred by 
unstable contrast—the blacks 
continually brighten and darken 
—and the passage extending 
from the Countess's arrival at 
Whitby Jail to the burning of her 
father’s body [Side 1, 10:14- 
13:57] is flawed by a flurry of 
scratches and emphasized grain. 
Queerly, all of Edward Van Sloan's 


scenes look like they were filmed 
with a different, more advanced 
filmstock, or at a much later date; 
this material is on a par with 
MCA's most pristine 1940s re- 
leases. The main title sequence is 
windowboxed, and the side break 
is decently placed, devoting Side 
2 to Kruger's pursuit of Holden to 
Transylvania. 

To experience DRACULA'S 
DAUGHTER on disc is almost to 
experience it with new eyes. The 
scene everyone remembers, of 
Holden hypnotizing the half-un- 
dressed Nan Gray with the jewel 
of her ring, is captured with such 
clarity that one almost flinches 
sympathetically from the light 
reflected on her eye; it’s like feel- 
ing a sequence that you've only 
seen before. Astoundingly, in 
Frame 1108 on Side 2, the titles 
of some books behind Otto 
Kruger’s back as he phones Scot- 
land Yard from the Chelsea 
bookshop are actually legible: 
Graham Greene's IT'S A BATTLE- 
FIELD (then two years in print), 
one of Edgar Rice Burroughs’ 
Tarzan books, and something 
called MURDER IN THE RUE! Even 
more exciting is a highly experi- 
mental shot which had previously 
escaped our notice, a dissolveless 
montage [Side 2, Frames 9313- 
9551] in which George Rob- 
inson’s tracking camera follows a 
picture of the abducted Janet 
Blake (Marguerite Churchill) as it 
is pulled from a file cabinet, sent 
through a wire receiver, slipped 
into a photo developing tray, 
placed on an editor's desk, and 
finally unfolded by a man looking 
at the front page of his morning 
paper! The digital sound quality 
is impeccable, free of the static 
crackles we heard on MCA's 
$14.98 videotape release. 

Our previous review of THE 
GHOST OF FRANKENSTEIN [VW 
20:10] clocked the tape as 15s 
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Gloria Holden and Otto Kruger admire a painting evocative of sex and death— 
fitting subjects for a work by DRACULA’S DAUGHTER. 


longer than this laser release; it 
would seem that we inadvertently 
included the Universal logo in our 
timing, because the disc version 
is complete. Aside from a few 
easily-forgiven speckles, the 
transfer is gorgeous and brings 
to the surface an army of small 
details that are likely to escape 
one’s notice on videotape. A good 
example is the scene of Evelyn 
Ankers’ reading of her grand- 
father’s diary in Chapter 8: on 
tape, the transparent stock foot- 
age from FRANKENSTEIN may 
be too dark to permit a view of the 
handwriting beneath it, but on 
disc the diary page remains vis- 
ible. Inconsistencies in Jack 
Pierce’s monster makeup are also 
more apparent from shot to shot, 


with Chaney's chubby cheeks 
painted with gaunt shadings in 
one scene [Chapter 9, 29:48] that 
appear nowhere else. We'll leave 
it to you to sort out which shots 
feature Chaney's stunt double, 
Eddie Parker. (The disc caused 
us to suspect that Parker doubled 
Chaney in more than stunt se- 
quences.) MCA has also been 
generous in their allocation of 
CAV footage, programming 
GHOST 's (well-placed) side break 
only 39m into the feature. 

The Realart trailers for both 
films are scratchy and fuzzy; in 
other words, they look about as 
good as these movies did when 
some of us first encountered them 
on SHOCK THEATER in the early 
1960s, and therefore tend to 


increase our respect for the ver- 
sions now preserved on disc. The 
photo files are delightfully ex- 
haustive, providing slightly fewer 
than 100 shots for GHOST, and 
an incredible 128 for DAUGH- 
TER (the intro card mistakenly 
promises 187!). The DAUGHTER 
file is especially remarkable for 
containing publicity shots com- 
memorating Bela Lugosi’s good- 
will visit to the set, and a 
photographic detail of the wax 
dummy that was cast in his stead. 

The gatefold jacket is adorned 
with typically mouth-watering 
paintings of Holden and Chaney, 
and the interior spread contains 
separate notes for both features, 
knowledgeably written and con- 
taining quotes from the likes of 
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Patricia Jessel and Christopher Lee as two of Beelzebub’s bellhops in HORROR HOTEL. 


Chaney and Ralph Bellamy. On 
a contrary note, it must be re- 
ported that the jacket is an un- 
comfortably tight fit, and we've 
consistently had trouble sliding 
the discs back into their sleeves 
after viewing. 


HORROR HOTEL 


1960, Elite Entertainment 
#EE0818, D/LB/+, $39.98, 
75m 58s 


Elite Entertainment's follow- 
up to their deluxe NIGHT OF 
THE LIVING DEAD package [re- 
viewed VW 26:54] is a virtually 
no-frills presentation of the ob- 
scure British horror film CITY 
OF THE DEAD, presented under 
its American release title of HOR- 
ROR HOTEL (“Just Ring for 
Doom Service,” the original ads 


suggested). Despite its American 
settings and accents, the picture 
was made in Great Britain by a 
fledgling company called Vulcan 
Film Productions, headed by ex- 
ecutive producer Max J. Rosen- 
berg. It was the only film produced 
under the Vulcan banner, as 
Rosenberg subsequently joined 
forces with Milton Subotsky (who 
wrote the story on which George 
Baxt’s script was based) and 
formed Amicus Film Produc- 
tions—Hammer Films’ leading 
competitors in the Gothic horror 
revival—best known for such films 
as DR. TERROR’S HOUSE OF 
HORRORS (1964), THE SKULL 
(1965) and THE HOUSE THAT 
DRIPPED BLOOD (1970). For 
this reason, HORROR HOTEL is 
sometimes loosely regarded as 
the first, unofficial Amicus film. 


Nan Barlow (Venetia Steven- 
son), a dedicated student at a 
New England college, decides 
to impress Professor Driscoll 
(Christopher Lee) by taking a 
hands-on approach to her term 
paper. She informs him that 
she’s decided to research her 
historic study of witchcraft by 
driving to nearby Whitewood— 
a community where the witch 
Elizabeth Selwyn (Patricia Jessel) 
was burned in the year 1692— 
interviewing the locals and im- 
mersing herself in their libraries 
and legends. Driscoll, a native 
of Whitewood, gives his bless- 
ing to her plan and recommends 
that she stay at Raven’s Inn. 
When Nan fails to return home 
by a set time, her brother (Den- 
nis Lotis) and boyfriend (Tom 
Naylor) call Whitewood, only to 
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learn that Raven's Inn does not 
exist! They follow her to White- 
wood, a village seemingly un- 
changed since the 17th century, 
where Elizabeth Selwyn has re- 
turned to perform virgin sacri- 
fices on Candlemas Eve in honor 
of Satan. 

Directed by John Llewellyn 
Moxey—who later directed the 
British Edgar Wallace film PSY- 
CHO CIRCUS and the Made-for- 
TV horror classic THE NIGHT 
STALKER—this is an exception- 
ally well-sustained mood piece, 
thanks largely to its minimalist 
art direction and the atmospheric 
cinematography of Desmond 
Dickinson (HORRORS OF THE 
BLACK MUSEUM, THE HANDS 
OF ORLAC). With its suspicious 
villagers, antiquarian bookshop, 
and abandoned church watched 
over by a blind and worrisome 
priest, all nestled uncomfortably 
in a luminous and ankle-deep 
fog, Whitewood is a memorable 
concoction of American Gothic, 
clearly inspired by the writings of 
H.P. Lovecraft... with a touch of 
Nancy Drew. Thanks to George 
Baxt—whose subsequent scripts 
for BURN WITCH BURN! and 
SHADOW OF THE CAT would 
confirm his talent for subtle, 
ominous horror—the story pinch- 
es us by the nose at the outset 
and leads us contentedly, if ner- 
vously, through the mystery to a 
fiery and satisfying climax. 

The notion of a young girl, 
eager to obtain knowledge of 
mysterious subjects, who is 
blocked and tricked and ulti- 
mately devoured by an ancient 
conspiracy of elders bent on 
preserving the privilege of life 
for themselves, plays exception- 
ally well to teenage audiences. 
In the liner notes for this laser- 
disc release, it seems fitting 
that—in lieu of a serious critical 
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Bancalari waxes enthusiastically 
about his own first experience 
of seeing the film, “at the im- 
pressionable age of twelve,” 
when it was shown on New 
York’s CREATURE FEATURES in 
the late 1960s. Older, more ex- 
perienced horror buffs may find 
their enthusiasm curbed some- 
what by Subotsky’s (always de- 
tivative) story structure which, in 
this case, is embarrassingly in- 
debted to Hitchcock's PSYCHO 
(released earlier the same year): 
our blonde heroine drives out- 
of-town, books herself into a 
creepy inn, and after a lengthy 
first-person passage, is sud- 
denly erased from the storyline 
in a shocking, premature and 
unexpected climax of violence. 
Her disappearance is investi- 
gated by a relative and a lover, 
who follow her trail to the se- 
crets buried in a room beneath 
the inn. The similarities are ce- 
mented in a conclusive shot in 
which a mysterious seated fig- 
ure is touched on the shoulder, 
and slowly turns toward the cam- 
era... to reveal a corpse. Our 
own fondness for this film is 
probably tied to the fact that we 
saw it long before catching up 
with PSYCHO. 

Working from a 16mm print 
(most unusual for laserdisc 
transfers, and a fact not reported 
on the disc sleeve), Elite has 
matted the full-frame image to 
1.75:1 with magnificent results. 
When compared with Sinister 
Cinema’s full-frame cassette 
(previously the best-looking ver- 
sion available), Elite’s picture 
quality is not only far richer in 
detail, but the matting lends 
exquisite definition to the atmo- 
sphere and cinematography. On 
tape, the eye must seek out the 
terrifying, shadowy figures that 
stand starkly amid the Whitewood 


appraisal—Elite president Vini | fog; on disc, the eye is drawn 


immediately and unresistingly 
to the scariest detail within each 
and every shot. There’s no doubt 
that Elite has preserved the film 
as it was meant to be seen. 
Chapter 16—in which Nan re- 
ports strange sounds and the 
disappearance of her locket to 
innkeeper Mrs. Newless—con- 
tains some heavy scratches 
(some shots look like they were 
filmed through guitar strings), 
but the source materials are 
otherwise clean in appearance. 
The feature has been gener- 
ously coded with 45 (!) chapter 
stops, and is followed by an 
overscanned, rather bleary- 
looking American theatrical 
trailer. Side Two, beginning with 
the arrival of Nan’s brother in 
Whitewood, is presented in 
frame-perfect CAV. The mono 
audio is passable, though some 
increase and decrease of volume 
is apparent between scenes, par- 
ticularly on Side One. 

In looking over the film cred- 
its printed on the back cover, we 
were surprised to find that the 
actors’ names were not accom- 
panied by the names of the film's 
producers, writers and director, 
but by the names of the produc- 
ers, supervisors and technicians 
who worked on Elite’s laserdisc 
transfer—presented in the same 
bold typeface accorded to Chris- 
topher Lee and Betta St. John. 
It's a laudable thing to preserve 
an obscure gem like HORROR 
HOTEL on laserdisc, but preser- 
vation—however painstaking— 
should never presume to stand 
on an equal par with the work 
being preserved. The use of a 
different typeface is one easy way 
of communicating this important 
line of separation to the public. 
Humbly acknowledging the film- 
makers who brought the movie 
to life in the first place is even 
more commendable. 
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METEOR 


1979, Orion/Image Entertainment 
#1D28420R, D/S/LB, $39.98, 
106m 55s 


This Sandy Howard/Gabriel 
Katzla/Sir Run Run Shaw produc- 
tion—a contemporary, unautho- 
tized remake of WHEN WORLDS 
COLLIDE—was undertaken when 
another version, PUMA (scripted 
by Anthony Burgess for Universal 
producers Zanuck and Brown), 
fell through. When a comet 
smacks into an enormous as- 
teroid in deep space, it sends 
the five-mile meteor (dubbed 
“Orpheus”) ona collision course 
with Earth, forcing the United 
States and Soviet Union to ad- 
mit to secret nuclear satellites 
(dubbed “Hercules” and “Peter 
the Great") in defensive orbit 
around the globe—their only 
ready defense against the cata- 
clysm. This common enemy also 
forces the Cold War adversaries 
to trade intercontinental relations 
from military to scientific hands, 
resulting in a warming human 
climate as Earth falls under the 
enlarging meteoric shadow. 

Sean Connery heads an all- 
star cast as Dr. Bradley, who quit 
NASA when the missiles of his 
Hercules creation were directed 
at Russia instead of out into space 
to prevent just such a catastro- 
phe; he gives a solid, heroic per- 
formance, despite a vain toupé 
and unexplained Scottish accent, 
and his suave presence gives the 
high-tech weaponry and vast un- 
derground laboratories an ines- 
capably Bondian flavor. Brian 
Keith steals the film as Connery’s 
Soviet counterpart, handling his 
Russian dialogue with surprising 
deftness, as does Natalie Wood 
as his interpreter. The rest of the 
cast wastes top-flight talent in 
meaningless, all-too-brief roles— 
Henry Fonda as the President, 
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Trevor Howard as “Sir Michael 
Hughes” (a face on a laboratory 
monitor); even Sybil Danning rates 
star billing, though she does little 
more than ski once across the 
screen. The silliest casting finds 
Korean comedian Johnny Yune 
(MY NAME IS BRUCE) wearing 
furs and living in a tent in Siberia! 

If the casting is occasionally 
humorous, the script (by Stanley 
Mann and Edmund H. North) is 
basically sober and steers clear of 
the rancid soap opera subplotting 
that made Irwin Allen's disaster 
films so wonderfully absurd. (Re- 
member Fred MacMurray, Olivia 
De Havilland and Ben Johnson's 
septuagenarian love triangle in 
THE SWARM?) On this level, and 
on the level of its fine special 
effects and matte work—which 
include a scary tidal wave se- 
quence that lays waste to Hong 
Kong, and the gouging of Central 
Park by a stray meteor “chip"— 
METEOR is something of a pleas- 
ant surprise. In the final analysis, 
however, it hovers uncomfortably 
between being too serious and 
not silly enough and can't have it 
both ways. 

Image Entertainment's “Wide- 
screen Edition” laserdisc presents 
this Panavision feature in an in- 
complete 2.26:1 ratio; the bot- 
tom framing looks unimpeded, 
but the upper matte is often intru- 
sive—cutting across the tops of 
flagpoles, the twin towers of New 
York's World Trade Center, and 
various actors’ hairlines (making 
Connery’s costly rug redundant). 
If the upper matte had been 
heightened slightly, the transfer 
would have been perfect; the 
frame does not appear to have 
been zoomboxed for readability. 
The image quality is a little soft, 
with accurate skin tones and reds 
susceptible to distortion. The 
source materials are clean, apart 
from a thick black scratch that 


runs center-screen for 4s in Chap- 
ter 20. The stereo sound is well- 
reproduced but not particularly 
involving; it grabs the viewer only 
once—just before the nuclear 
warheads impact on Orpheus— 
when an unexpected and unnerv- 
ing high-frequency sound is 
added to the mix. Those few sec- 
onds are guaranteed to make 
even the most lethargic viewer sit 
bolt upright. 


THE SILENCE OF 
THE LAMBS 


Voyager/Criterion #CC1344L, 
D/S/SS/LB/MA/+, $99.98, 
118m 13s 


Two years ago, Image Enter- 
tainment released this popular, 
award-winning film by Jonathan 
Demme (based on Thomas Har- 
tis’ best-selling novel) on laser- 
disc; it was packaged in the first 
of the short-lived “Digi-Pak” 
sleeves—a kind of cardboard and 
plastic version of a CD jewelbox— 
a design that never caught on, 
perhaps because collectors per- 
ceived that it left a laserdisc 
unsleeved and exposed to dust. 
Image’s full-screen disc transfer 
still holds up well, and some of its 
owners may feel compelled to 
hang onto their copies, even after 
acquiring Voyager's superior “Cri- 
terion Collection” edition. 

Voyager's disc, presented in a 
1.84:1 transfer supervised by the 
film’s cinematographer Tak 
Fujimoto (Amen to this—“Direc- 
tor Approved” is a grossly simpli- 
fied accolade for a disc transfer), 
offers slightly more peripheral 
information and slightly less pic- 
ture at the bottom of the frame; 
there is surprisingly little compo- 
sitional loss in the Image trans- 
fer, which is also far brighter. But 
the Rembrandt lighting and the 
more artful framing of the Voy- 
ager disc impart a much greater 


impact. The outstanding compo- 
nent of Voyager's presentation, 
however, is its sound mix. This is 
Voyager's first THX-manufac- 
tured disc, and its vividly detailed 
surround mix is overwhelming, 
especially when compared with 
the earlier release. The sequence 
of Clarice Starling’s arrival in the 
lower levels of the asylum fea- 
tures some extraordinary bass 
vibrato effects that rise up behind 
the viewer and become truly en- 
gulfing. This aspect cannot be 
heard at all on the Image disc, 
which instead highlights the elec- 
tronic beeps and boops of the 
high-tech security equipment 
(which Demme, in his commen- 
tary, reveals were recorded inside 
a submarine) and delivers a dis- 
appointingly thin surround ambi- 
ence throughout. Howard Shore's 
tormented score is also more pen- 
etrating on Voyager, and the over- 
all result is an exciting film restored 
to its full emotional context. 
There are one or two instances 
here in which the music track 
overwhelms dialogue, and in 
these moments, one regrets that 
Voyager didn’t bother to repro- 
duce Image's closed-captioning 
of the film. We decided to refer- 
ence the Image disc to read what 
Lecter shouts at Starling at the 
end of her first visit, which is 
difficult to hear in Voyager's 
pounding presentation; as it hap- 
pens, we didn’t have to read the 
captioning, because his bellowed 
words stood out easily amid 
Image’s milder sound mix. 
Looking at Demme's film 
again (Side One is presented 
here in CAV), one can appreci- 
ate how imaginatively layered it 
is, thanks in large part to screen- 
writer Ted Tally and production 
designer Krista Zea (who was 
also the second unit director). 
In Chapter 25 [Side 3/23:24], 
Demme’s commentary draws 
our attention to a framed paint- 
ing of a butterfly in Jame 


A flayed security guard (Charles Napier) heralds the escape of 


Hannibal Lector in THE SILENCE OF THE LAMBS. 


Gumb's house, a warning sign 
hanging out of Starling’s view 
over her left shoulder. Through- 
out the movie, the apprentice 
Starling fails to connect the 
clues at the scenes of various 
crimes to discern the killer's 
modus operandi—like the head- 
less mannikin found beside the 
severed head inside the storage 
garage, or the false eyelashes 
and lipstick worn by that sev- 
ered head, or the dressmaker’s 
dummy in the bedroom of victim 


Frederika Bimmel. Earlier in the 
film, we see Starling “killed” dur- 
ing an FBI exercise when she 
fails to cover her “danger 
zone”—which happens to be the 
area over her left shoulder, the 
exact area where the butterfly 
painting appears (visible only to 
us) in Chapter 25. Demme 
doesn't mention this reference, 
but it explains why the shot is so 
psychologically alarming to 
viewers. Our attention was also 
attracted, this time, to the detail 
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that both of the victims we meet 
own cats—felines—while the 
sexually envious killer (Ted 
Levine), who aspires to be a 
woman, owns a poodle—a 
feminized breed of canine, per- 
haps, but still a dog. It’s this 
kind of detailing that helps a 
film to endure, and THE SI- 
LENCE OF THE LAMBS con- 
tinues to unspool endless new 
areas of fascination without 
unravelling. 
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The film is accompanied, on 
the second analog track, by the 
commentaries of Demme, actors 
Jodie Foster and Anthony Hop- 
kins, screenwriter Ted Tally and 
FBI Behavioral Scientist John 
Douglas, who prepped Scott 
Glenn for his role as Jack 
Crawford. The track contains 
some unusual revelations: our fa- 
vorite concerns the unsettling, 
sucking noise that Hopkins makes 
after his “fava beans” speech, 


Jame Gumb (Ted Levine) at work on a new suit in 
THE SILENCE OF THE LAMBS. 
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which he based on a noise he 
remembered Bela Lugosi making 
during DRACULA—sheer fantasy, 
as Lugosi made no such sound, 
but how curious that Hopkins 
would star in a remake of 
DRACULA the following year! 
Foster speaks eloquently about 
the film’s feminist subtext, and 
her remarks encourage male and 
female viewers alike to watch the 
film from this potent perspective; 
once you do, you'll be simulta- 
neously delighted and aghast as 
you awaken to all the denigrat- 
ing, sexist references scattered 
throughout the picture—all part 
of the American landscape—for 
instance, the “Dumb & Blonde” 
poster glimpsed on Frederika 
Bimmel's bedroom wall. Douglas 
mentions his own personal belief 
in the death penalty, and boasts 
of changing Scott Glenn's mind 
on the subject of capital punish- 
ment by playing him an audio 
recording made by two serial 
killers while torturing their vic- 
tims. Tally bemoans that the 
popularity of Hannibal Lecter 
made this monster deceptively 
“sexy,” and encourages audi- 
ences to not lose sight of his 
genuinely demonic character. 
Voyager's supplementary sec- 
tion begins in CLV with a series of 
“deleted scenes,” most of which 
could more accurately be de- 
scribed as “earlier drafts” of 
scenes still found in the picture. 
This time-coded material (about 
20m worth) was derived from 
Demme's own VHS copy of the 
workprint, and the image quality 
is coarse and the scenes are (ob- 
viously) unscored. The section 
includes longer takes of the stor- 
age garage break-in (Demme 
should have retained Mr. Lang's 
ghastly line, “May I suggest tuck- 
ing your pants into your socks to 
prevent rodent intrusion?”) and 
Starling’s post-mortem car ride 


with Crawford (in which she sug- 
gests checking Benjamin Raspail's 
severed head for cocoons), as 
well as an entirely deleted scene 
featuring Roger Corman and Ron 
Vawter, in which the FBI Director 
(Corman) suspends Starling and 
relieves Crawford of his duties, 
after he catches wind of their 
Plum Island faux pas. Also in- 
cluded is the full video feed of 
“Brother Jim with The Word,” the 
mealy-mouthed television ser- 
mon used by Dr. Chilton (An- 
thony Heald) to punish the 
aesthetic Lecter, which is seen 
only briefly in the film, in silent 
playback. With the volume up, 
the piece finds performance art- 
ist Jim Roche improvising a sur- 
prisingly pertinent lecture on child 
abuse, which would nevertheless 
have been out of place in the 
sequence designed to contain it. 
On the whole, this unused mate- 
rial is lightweight and not particu- 
larly worth 20m of exploration. 
Foster's Southern accent is in- 
consistent throughout this raw 
footage, though Demme's com- 
mentary reports that she got it 
right on the second take and 
never faltered thereafter. The evi- 
dence of this footage indicates 
that her Oscar-winning perfor- 
mance was given more consis- 
tency in the looping than Demme 
recalls. The last two outtakes 
appear on Side Four in CAV. 
The CAV supplementary ma- 
terials continue with a film-and- 
storyboard comparison of the 
sequence of Lecter’s escape, vari- 
ous other storyboards and pro- 
duction art (including eight 
different sketches of the “Snap- 
shot from Hell” scene of the 
winged, flayed cop—definitely 
Clive Barker territory) and a se- 
lection of color production stills 
(mostly dull stuff, apart from some 
photos of Hopkins wearing a half- 
dozen rejected “mouth cage” 
designs). Individual appreciations 
of Demme, Foster and Hopkins 


Jean Desailly comforts mistress Françoise Dorleac in François 
Truffaut's bittersweet THE SOFT SKIN. 


are reproduced from the writings 
of Pauline Kael, B. Ruby Rich and 
Lucy Hughes-Hallet, which com- 
bine in a three-dimensional por- 
trait of three talents who converged 
on the same project at the same 
time like an unbeatable hand of 
cards. (Although Kael professes 
to find thematic consistency no 
sign of greatness, her reviews of 
several early Demme films— 
HANDLE WITH CARE, MELVIN 
AND HOWARD, SOMETHING 
WILD, STOP MAKING SENSE— 
pinpoint many themes revisited 
in THE SILENCE OF THE LAMBS: 
Middle America, the road, trans- 
formation, liberation, “Psycho 
Killer.”) 

The supplement also contains 
an extensive file of serial killer 
profiles by John Douglas, which 
every FBI student is required to 
study, and which were studied by 
Foster and Glenn in preparation 
for their roles. These graphic and 
often heartbreaking accounts of 
real-life criminal atrocities were 
not our idea of entertainment, 
and we must admit to fast-for- 
warding through most of them. 
These chapters also include ex- 
tensive quotes from infamous 
murderers on the subjects of sex, 
death, murder and cannibalism. 
After this sobering stuff, the 


concluding chapter—John 
McCarty’s “Psycho-Filmography” 
—provides a welcomely abstract 
list of wonderfully weird titles oc- 
cupying a place in this often dis- 
turbing subgenre. Every title on 
McCarty’s list, which ranges from 
the sublimity of HANGOVER 
SQUARE to the ridiculousness of 
Andy Milligan’s THE WEIRDO, 
reminds us that nothing is more 
entertainingly killed than time, 
and that there are infinite good 
reasons for staying alive. 

The disc falls victim to a couple 
of chaptering flaws. No individual 
chapter has been assigned to the 
end titles (as there was on the 
Image disc), and Chapter 28 be- 
gins with the Supplement Indexin 
progress. Frame 16092 in Chap- 
ter 46 is double-printed. 


THE SOFT SKIN 


1964, Voyager #CC, D/LB, 
$49.98, 117m 27s 


THE WOMAN 
NEXT DOOR 


1981, Voyager #CC1388L, D/LB, 
$49.98, 105m 36s 


The Voyager Company has 
recently issued two formidable 
romantic tragedies by Francois 
Truffaut as part of their “Criterion 
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Nelly Benedetti brings an end to her husband's affair in THE SOFT SKIN. 


Collection”: THE SOFT SKIN [La 
Peau Douce], and the great 
director's penultimate feature, 
THE WOMAN NEXT DOOR |La 
Femme d'à Côté]. These films 
are seldom bracketed by critics 
among Truffaut's outstanding 
works, but one senses after watch- 
ing them anew on disc that— 
while many acknowledged 
Truffaut classics remain sweetly 
fused to their eras by virtue of 
their technique, their fashions, 
their artifice, or their beguiling 
infatuation with the romance of 
cinema—they feel more contem- 
porary today than ever before, 
and anticipate the dark, compul- 
sive, fatalistic view of relation- 
ships more common to the erotic 
thrillers of today. While not fan- 
tastic in the traditional sense, 
they present a fantastical view 
of love wherein emotions are 
heightened to a magical yet 
highly combustible degree and 
form an inescapable arena in 
which melodramatic confronta- 
tions must take place. 


Truffaut's fourth feature film, 
THE SOFT SKIN is often com- 
pared to the romantic films that 
preceded it, but its self-con- 
scious technique and architec- 
tural formality place it at the 
head of a trilogy of films (in- 
cluding FAHRENHEIT 451 and 
THE BRIDE WORE BLACK) 
wherein the director was explor- 
ing the lessons learned from an 
intensive study of Alfred Hitch- 
cock, which culminated in the 
seminal interview book HITCH- 
COCK/TRUFFAUT. The tragic 
story of an ill-fated extramarital 
affair, the film begins with Pierre 
Lachanay (Jean Desailly) racing 
to the airport; the scene is 
handled with life-and-death ur- 
gency, and all the suspense of a 
chase scene from a great espio- 
nage thriller, but Lachanay is no 
spy—he is a rather cold and 
self-involved literary scholar, 
late for a flight to Reims, where 
he is engaged to give a lecture 
about Balzac! He almost misses 
the flight, during which an 


attractive young flight attendant, 
Nicole (Françoise Dorleac), 
catches his eye. In a series of 
progressively vertiginous cat- 
and-mouse encounters, they 
find themselves stationed at the 
same out-of-town hotel, pass- 
ing one another in hallways un- 
til a shared ride in the hotel lift 
encourages them to throw cau- 
tion to the wind. 

Truffaut allows his furtive lov- 
ers no joint pleasures onscreen 
(Pierre declares his love to 
Nicole in a telegram that he 
throws away, he photographs 
her, watches her dance, and 
their sole bedroom encounter 
consists of a rather pathetic 
study of him peeling the stock- 
ings from her legs as she suc- 
cumbs to an exhausted sleep), 
focusing instead on the social 
awkwardnesses wrought by their 
contract of the heart. While 
Pierre is portrayed as a self- 
involved romantic (and also a 
bit of a phony, who quotes Pas- 
cal and passes off that ancient 
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wisdom as his own), Nicole is a 
flirtatious minx, never com- 
pletely known, but seemingly 
attracted by Pierre’s celebrity 
and the mystique of entering 
into an affair with an older man. 
In keeping with the irony of this 
doomed universe, the film's 
most passionate character is 
Pierre's wife Franca (Nelly 
Benedetti), a hot-blooded bru- 
nette who fights and humiliates 
herself to keep her husband, 
and whose jealousy finally ex- 
plodes when—unknown toher— 
her problem is on the road to 
solution. (A splendidly under- 
stated bit here by Desailly, who 
sits at a table and cements his 
sour bachelorhood by combin- 
ing the contents of two half- 
empty packs of cigarettes into 
one.) The Lachanays’ little 
daughter is played by Sabine 
Haudepin, who later rejoined 
Truffaut to play the mature role 
of Nadine Marsac in THE LAST 
METRO (1980). 

Voyager's sleeve reports that 
the film is presented in its origi- 
nal screen ratio of 1.66, but the 
matting is closer to 1.75; the 
B&W image is beautiful, with 
the compositions well repre- 
sented. The audio is excellent, 
enhancing the achingly melan- 
choly score of Georges Delerue, 
and lending surprising presence 
to the film’s tiniest sounds: the 
tchk-tchk of Pierre’s razor as he 
shaves, for example. As with 
some previous Voyager discs, 
the English subtitles have been 
revised and updated by critic 
Laurent Bouzereau, and the re- 
sults are again disappointing. 
Bouzereau’s translations tend to 
replace Truffaut's intentionally 
formal dialogue with sometimes 
painfully bad English (“You're 
much welcome”); his casual 
approach also has a habit of 
slurring or wholly eliminating 
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meaningful parenthetic refer- 
ences. The obvious impreci- 
sions are galling (exclamations 
of “merde” become “goddamn 
it”), and there is at least one 
entire brief scene [18/53:04-24] 
whose translated dialogue is lit- 
erally incoherent. The subtitles 
are also at times ill-synchro- 
nized with the lines spoken in 
French, making it impossible 
for the viewer to match the emo- 
tions of the actors to their words, 
creating much confusion. A 
stunning film nonetheless, THE 
SOFT SKIN is perhaps best ap- 
preciated via the CBS Fox cas- 
sette, which retains the film's 
original Janus Film subtitles. 
THE WOMAN NEXT DOOR— 
based on an original screenplay 
by Truffaut, Suzanne Schiffman 
and Jean Aurel—has a premise 
that Cornell Woolrich would have 
coveted: Bernard (Gerard Depar- 
dieu), a young engineer, lives in 
the French countryside with his 
wife (Michelle Baumgartner) and 
young son, next door to an empty 
house which is rented by Phillippe 
(Henri Garcin) and his wife 
Mathilde (Fanny Ardant), with 
whom Bernard had a violent and 
passionate affair eight years be- 
fore. After some initial discom- 
fort, they try to live honorably as 
neighbors—but seal their doom 
by choosing to conceal their 
formerromance from their mates, 
a shared secrecy which drives 
them soon enough into each 
another's arms. The intensity of 
their original affair is suggested 
by their first kiss, which causes 
Mathilde to swoon into a dead 
faint, and the evidence of an at- 
tempted suicide that Bernard 
finds on her wrists in a tender 
moment. Realizing that they are 
dishonoring their spouses by re- 
newing their passion, Mathilde 
puts an end to the new affair— 
which causes Bernard to explode 


(he becomes violent toward her 
during a local gathering) and 
Mathilde to implode (with a 
nervous breakdown). Gerard 
Depardieu has aptly described 
this film as “about a love that 
strikes fear,” and it is a remark- 
ably sustained demonstration of 
the Hitchcockian axiom that mur- 
der scenes should be filmed as if 
they were love scenes, and love 
scenes filmed as if they were 
scenes of murder. 

Voyager's disc is presented 
in a 1.66:1 aspect ratio, and 
appears to suffer from poor con- 
trast. 99% of the transfer looks 
chalky and overexposed, with 
black areas looking dusky gray 
at best. Yet the presence of 
much improved contrast in 
Chapter 21—a vacation se- 
quence that offers a brief emo- 
tional respite from the ongoing 
tragedy—makes one unsure 
whether the bleachy look is in- 
deed a fault of the transfer or a 
thematic conceit by the cinema- 
tographer. If the latter, it would 
have been nice to find an expla- 
nation in the liner notes. (The 
liner notes, incidentally, are a 
reprint of a very insightful re- 
view of the film by Andrew 
Sarris.) The monaural sound 
quality is crisp and understated 
in the best possible way. The 
disc's only extra is an original 
French trailer (1m 44s), also 
1.66:1 and subtitled, which is 
remarkable for its smug pom- 
posity and determination to mis- 
lead the audience. At its most 
scandalous, the trailer follows 
Ardant saying “And then | killed 
my mother” (she makes this 
false boast to snag the attention 
of her distracted therapist) with 
a shock cut to a gunshot! It is 
unsettling, to say the least, to 
see a film of such searing sin- 
cerity promoted with such bald- 
faced cynicism. 
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THE TWILIGHT ZONE: 
THE CREATIVE VISION, 
VOLUME 2 


1959-64, FoxVideo #8187-80, 
D/+, $99.98, 417m 


Like the first volume in this 
significant laserdisc series [re- 
viewed VW 22:71-76], this sec- 
ond compilation contains 15 
TWILIGHT ZONE episodes, with 
each of its four discs bookended 
by B&W video footage of Rod 
Serling hosting a creative writ- 
ing seminar at Ithaca College in 
the early 1970s. Now that most 
of the “favorite” TZ episodes 
have been issued—on the pre- 
vious boxed set, and two earlier 
single disc collections—pro- 
ducer Marc Scott Zicree (author 
of the indispensable THE TWI- 
LIGHT ZONE COMPANION) has 
been free to program this col- 
lection with greater thematic 
cohesion, and the result is a 
more even, more satisfying 
package overall. As withTZ:TCV 
VOLUME 1, the episodes are 
programmed in chronological 
order of original broadcast, 
which makes it all the more 
surprising that they dovetail so 
well in terms of theme and sty- 
listic approach. 

Side One pairs “The Four Of 
Us Are Dying” (produced 1959; 
aired 1/1/60) and “Third From 
the Sun” (1/8/60). The first epi- 
sode, directed with noirish flair by 
the great John Brahm, is George 
Clayton Johnson's story of a con 
man (Harry Townes) able to rear- 
range his face into different iden- 
tities (Ross Martin, Philip Pine and 
Don Gordon), a talent that ulti- 
mately backfires when he assumes 
the face of a boxer who betrayed 
his family. The episode is distin- 
guished by superb supporting per- 
formances by Beverly Garland and 
Peter Brocco, and its urban ex- 
pressionist sets, a literal neon 
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Fritz Weaver and Joe Maross plot to conceal their plans 
for interplanetary escape from Edward Andrews 
in TWILIGHT ZONE’s “Third From the Sun.” 


jungle of hotel and nightclub signs 
indicative of a rootless society. 
“Third From the Sun,” scripted 
by Serling from a Richard Mathe- 
son story, uses similarly expres- 
sionist imagery to emphasize a 
feeling of dislocation, a sense of 
“something's in the air—some- 
thing is going to happen.” The 
sensation in this futuristic milieu 
is one of impending apocalypse, 
as two factory workers (Fritz 
Weaver and Joe Maross) con- 
spire to pool their knowledge of 
interplanetary navigation, steal a 
rocket and fuel, and escape their 
doomed planet with their fami- 
lies. After establishing a plausible 
future world in which the past 
(lemonade on the porch on a hot 
night) and weird props (turbine 
car engines and odd telephones) 
touch Rockwellian andOrwellian 
nerves, it is revealed that these 
families are escaping to Earth, 
and that the futurism on dis- 
play—the “strangeness” in the 
air—has been a flaunting of their 
alien nature. 


Side Two stresses the power 
of positive thinking. “The Big 
Tall Wish” (4/8/60) finds Serling 
revisiting REQUIEM FOR A HEAVY- 
WEIGHT territory, as aging boxer 
Boley Jackson (lvan Dixon) re- 
turns to the ring with a broken 
hand and the very effective 
prayers of a 10 year-old admirer 
(Steven Perry). When Boley is 
knocked-out, the boy's “big tall 
wish” reinvents him as the 
match’s victor—but he’s been 
around the block too many 
times, his belief in magic beaten 
out of him long ago; as he de- 
nies the magic underlying his 
win, he loses and winds up on 
the canvas once again—down 
for the count. “A Stop at 
Willoughby” (5/6/60) stars 
James Daly as a 38 year-old (!), 
New York advertising executive, 
weary of the rat race, who 
dreams on the train of a turn-of- 
the-century town wherehe might 
stop and smell the roses. His 
inbred skepticism interrupts the 
dream each time it becomes too 
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inviting, but a cardiac episode 
and a cold, ambitious wife help 
him to find his way back to 
Willoughby. The episode— 
which is followed by a brief 
Ithaca excerpt in which Serling 
identifies “the hunger to be 
young again” as the major, re- 
curring theme in his work—is 
not as affecting as VOLUME 1's 
“Walking Distance,” which 
covered the same ground to 
more haunting effect, but it 
bridges the preceding episode 
and Serling’s spoken postscript 
admirably. 

Side Three opens with Serling 
discoursing on the matter of 
story climaxes, and remember- 
ing how he was often ap- 
proached by writers during his 
TWILIGHT ZONE years with ter- 
tific story ideas and absolutely 
no concept of how to resolve 
them. Serling then relates the 
premise of a story about cryo- 
genics he was writing at the 
time of the taping, and bemoans 
his inability to steer the idea 
anywhere. Then the disc segues 
into “The After Hours” (6/10/ 
60), one of the series’ most cel- 
ebrated episodes, starring Anne 
Francis as a woman who visits a 
department store in search of a 
golden thimble—only to gradu- 
ally rediscover her lost identity 
as a mannikin, returning from a 
privileged retreat into the world 
of humankind. Directed by Dou- 
glas Heyes (“The Eye of the 
Beholder”), the episode plays 
brilliantly on the ways our imagi- 
nations are touched by depart- 
ment stores—the secret lives 
we imagine for mannikins after 
closing time, the things that 
might occur on floors closed to 
elevator access. In the comic “A 
World of His Own” (7/1/60), 
Keenan Wynn plays writer Gre- 
gory West, the owner of a magic 
dictation machine that produces 
warm, three-dimensional ver- 
sions of the characters he 


describes. When his wife Victoria 
(Phyllis Kirk) spies him in the 
company of a pretty and ac- 
commodating young woman 
(Mary La Roche), she demands 
an explanation—and after much 
disbelief and argument, discov- 
ers that her own existence is 
tied to West's machine. Thus 
Side Three presents us with two 
episodes in which female charac- 
ters achieve consciousness, only 
to lose identity by becoming 
aware of their own unreal status. 

Side Four’s “The Howling 
Man” (11/4/60) and “The Ob- 
solete Man” (6/2/61) have more 
in common than adjectival titles; 
both episodes revolve around 
issues of reason and oppres- 
sion. “The Howling Man,” di- 
rected by Douglas Heyes from a 
Charles Beaumont script, is— 
with “The Eye of the Be- 
holder’—the series’ outstanding 
stylistic tour de force; it was 
previously released on video as 
part of FoxVideo’s boxed two- 
tape set, TREASURES OF THE 
TWILIGHT ZONE [reviewed VW 
15:19]. H.M. Wynant stars as a 
delirious man on a walking trip 
who seeks shelter from a storm 
in a secluded monastery, whose 
brethren—led by a fabulously 
mad John Carradine—harbor a 
howling prisoner (Robin Hughes) 
whom they claim to be the Devil 
himself. Full of entrancingly tipsy, 
seasick photography by George 
Clemens, the episode places its 
hallucinating hero at the center 
of a tennis match for truth—bat- 
ting him back and forth between 
the barnstorming Carradine and 
the honeyed verbal seductions of 
Hughes. It is an abject lesson in 
how easily we can lose our way. 
“The Obsolete Man,” directed 
by Elliot Silverstein, is another of 
Serling's dystopian melodramas 
set in an unspecified future when 
the majority has lost its way. Bur- 
gess Meredith stars as a librarian 
declared obsolete andsentenced 


Robin Hughes shows his 
true colors in the finale of 
TWILIGHT ZONE’s 
“The Howling Man.” 
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Lois Nettleton collapses under 
the searing heat of TWILIGHT ZONE’s 
“The Midnight Sun.” 


to death by the Chancellor (Fritz 
Weaver) of a future totalitarian 
state in which books are out- 
lawed. There’s no uncertainty 
here about whose side is right; 
Weaver is an unabashed tyrant, 
and our sympathies rest from 
the outset with Meredith, whose 
casting gains resonance from 
his previous role as the tragic, 
book-adoring hero of “Time 
Enough At Last.” The side 
closes with Serling briefly dis- 
cussing the value of politics in 
literature. 

Side Five commences with 
Serling discussing—in one of 
the longest excerpts from the 
Ithaca sessions—how his initial 
urge to write came from a need 
to purge himself of traumatic 
wartime experiences. He stress- 
es the need for professors and 
publishers alike to stay on top of 
current events, to see what 
forces are affecting the lives of 
young people, and to teach and 
publish literature that lends defi- 
nition to those influences. 


Fittingly, “Two” (9/15/61) and 
“Death’s-Head Revisited” 
(11/10/61) explore the aftermath 
of war. In the first, written and 
directed by Montgomery Pitt- 
man, Charles Bronson and Eliza- 
beth Montgomery are survivors 
of a future war. Serling’s intro- 
duction tells us that English will 
be spoken because the sides 
are unimportant; it’s a nice con- 
ceit, well supported by the non- 
specific uniforms they wear, but 
Montgomery's only spoken word 
is Russian—destroying the am- 
bivalence meticulously erected 
during the silent first half. (After 
watching “The Obsolete Man,” 
the initial silence of this episode 
is extremely welcome.) Serling’s 
“Death’s-Head Revisited” (no 
apologies to Evelyn Waugh!) fol- 
lows a former SS Commandant 
(Oscar Beregi) on a return visit 
to his old stomping grounds in 
Dachau, where his happy mem- 
ories are interrupted by the re- 
proachful ghosts of the Jews he 
tortured to death. This is the 
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set's clumsiest episode; the 
hearty pleasure Beregi takes in 
touring the old hanging posts 
and shower rooms again is 
absurd, and the script’s crude 
eye-for-an-eye philosophizing 
makes his spectral victims ap- 
pear vindictive, as he—the real 
monster—suffers an overdue at- 
tack of conscience and empathy. 

Side Six's “The Midnight 
Sun” (11/17/61), “Kick the 
Can” (2/9/62) and Side Seven’s 
hour-long offering “Miniature” 
(2/21/63) illustrate the human 
capacity for escaping certain 
unpleasant facts of life through 
fantasy. “The Midnight Sun,” 
directed by Anton (CHILDREN 
OF THE DAMNED) Leader from 
an original Serling script, at- 
tends to a New York apartment 
building in which a young 
painter (Lois Nettleton) and her 
landlady (Betty Garde) suffer 
from the steadily increasing heat 
as the Earth spins off-axis to- 
ward the Sun. The finale reveals 
the nightmare as a metaphor 
for her rising fever—from the 
pneumonia she contracted in 
the real world, which is spinning 
helplessly away from the Sun 
into the coldest reaches of 
space. George Clayton John- 
son's “Kick the Can” directed 
by Lamont Johnson, hardly re- 
quires description in light of 
Steven Spielberg’s sappy, al- 
ready dated remake in TWI- 
LIGHT ZONE—THE MOVIE 
(1983); this original version 
keeps its nostalgic glow at an 
appropriate distance, with the 
actors (led by Ernest Truex and 
Russell Collins) demonstrating 
considerable bravery in their 
candid, bittersweet explorations 
of old age. 

For many, “Miniature”—di- 
rected by Walter (LADY IN A 
CAGE) Grauman from a Charles 
Beaumont script (ghost-written 
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by William F. Nolan)—will be 
the most important element of 
this boxed set. Starring Robert 
Duvall as a troubled man-child 
who falls in love with a sculpted 
doll (Claire Griswold) in a mu- 
seum piece Victorian dollhouse, 
it has endured as the series’ 
most unique and sensitive hour- 
long episode. Seldom seen, it 
was withheld from TV syndica- 
tion for legal reasons until it 
resurfaced as part of a 1985 
Thanksgiving special, in which 
all of the dollhouse interiors were 
colorized. This marks its first 
fully B&W appearance since its 
original playdate. 

Finally, “In Praise of Pip” 
(9/27/63) and “Number 12 
Looks Just Like You” (1/24/ 
64) both address the relinquish- 
ment of old ways and the sur- 
rendering of self, though they 
arrive at starkly different con- 
clusions. Serling’s “In Praise 
of Pip,” directed by THIS IS- 
LAND EARTH's Joseph M. New- 
man, stars Jack Klugman as an 
unfeeling bookie who experi- 
ences a change of heart when 
he learns that the life of his 
soldier son hangs in the bal- 
ance in South Vietnam. John 
Tomerlin’s “Number 12 Looks 
Just Like You”—based on 
Charles Beaumont'’s story “The 
Beautiful People” and directed 
by Abner Biberman—is a ham- 
fisted, self-delighted, dystopian 
tale about another bookless fu- 
ture (the year 2000!) in which 
men and women are pressured 
into replacing their natural looks 
with one of two attractive “trans- 
formation” patterns (Suzy Parker 
or Pam Austin for women, Rich- 
ard Long or... we never get to 
see the other male choice, un- 
less it’s Serling!). If the message 
of “In Praise of Pip” seems 
poignantly universal, “Number 
12..." says more about life in 
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Suzy Parker, Richard Long and Pam Austin admire the new 
“Pam Austin" look of Collin Wilcox in TWILIGHT ZONE’s 
“Number 12 Looks Just Like You.” 


Hollywood than America at 
large. (Incidentally, heroine 
Collin Wilcox eventually opts for 
Number 8, not 12.) 

The picture and sound qual- 
ity of these episodes are gener- 
ally equal to the standards set 
by the previous collection, but 
pale in comparison to the vi- 
brant sound and look of MCA 
Universal’sTHE THRILLER COL- 
LECTION, which dates from the 
same era. A couple of episodes 
are flat-looking, but there are 
more substantial flaws. “The 
Howling Man” (preceded by a 
nice Serling promo previously 
included in TREASURES OF 
THE TWILIGHT ZONE) has some 
moan-worthy “original broad- 
cast” information superimposed 
over the main titles, left over 
from its appearance in that com- 
pilation, and “Two” suffers from 
an ugly image ripple at Chapter 
7/28:02. Disappointingly, theTZ 
intermission title card—which 
one looks forward to underlin- 
ing a chill dealt at the end of Act 


One—is missing from most of 
the episodes. We were also sur- 
prised to find the set not closed- 
captioned, because the series is 
now being closed-captioned 
during its exclusive broadcasts 
on The Sci-Fi Channel. The ex- 
cerpts from Serling’s Ithaca 
seminars are usually under a 
minute in length(two exceptions 
last over 5m), and they typically 
fade-out just as they are becom- 
ing engrossing, sometimes leav- 
ing as much as 10m of available 
space unused at the end of aside. 

As with TZ:TCV VOLUME 1, 
this boxed set contains a hand- 
some, illustrated, color bro- 
chure in which producer Marc 
Scott Zicree offers background 
information on each episode, 
including quotes from various 
cast and crew people. He wasn’t 
able to find among these epi- 
sodes as many opportunities for 
witty chapter titles as he did the 
first time around, but we appre- 
ciated “Victoria's Secret” in “A 
World of His Own.” 
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THE SOUNDS OF SPAGHETTI 


Te FINAL MONTHS oF 1991 witnessed a welcome 


rush of silver—compact discs mined from the rich 
motherlode of the Italian western. Prominent 
among the new releases are a fistful of soundtracks 
from the prolific genius who singlehandedly rein- 
vented the western score of the 1960s: Ennio 
Morricone. Although the Maestro’s music for the 
famed Sergio Leone films has been available in 
various incarnations on CD for years, most listen- 
ers have been denied anything but excerpts from 
his many other western projects. At last this has 
changed, but it is telling that it has taken an Italian 
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label to issue two of Morricone’s high visibility 
scores—both written for American films—in the 
exceptional value of a single disc: GLI AVVOLTOI 
HANNO FAME/I GIORNI DEL CIELO (US: TWO 
MULES FOR SISTER SARA/DAYS OF HEAVEN] 
(Legend CD 16, Italy, approx. $18.99, 60m 14s). 

TWO MULES FOR SISTER SARA is the 
clearest candidate for carbonara, echoing the 
classic THE BIG GUNDOWN and other earlier 
triumphs; indeed, Morricone recycled its 
Gregorian riffs a few years later in the Providenzza 
films. DAYS OF HEAVEN is nothing less than 
heavenly, with brooding and billowing clouds of 
massed strings and a remarkable sense of pas- 
sion pulsing through each cue. Very highly 
recommended. 

Another pair of Morricone originals is pre- 
sented on a limited edition picture disc: TEPEPA/ 
VAMOS A MATAR, COMPAÑEROS [US: BLOOD & 
GUNS / COMPAÑEROS] (EMI General/GDM Music 
GDM 2002, Italy, approx. $18.99, 48m 15s). The 
scores for these “political” westerns are flavored 
heavily with salsa, south-of-the-border instrumen- 
tation and theme songs—while BLOOD & GUNS 
features the stirring Christy vocal “Al Messico che 
vorrei,” COMPAÑEROS includes a title theme 
whose lyrics were written by none other than 
director Sergio Corbucci. 

Yet another Morricone two-for-one disc pairs 
the more obscure and yet splendid western score 
UN ESERCITO DI 5 UOMINI [US: THE FIVE MAN 
ARMY] with the vivid cues for the Alberto de 
Martino thriller EXTRASENSORIAL [US: THE 
LINK] (Duse CDE 76, Italy, approx. $21.99, 59m 
23s). With its spunky instrumentation, driv- 
ing beat, chanting choir and dirgelike 
duelling music, THE FIVE MAN 
ARMY is a must for fans of the 
legendary Leone scores. 


Although the music of Ennio Morricone seems 
synonymous with the Italian western, a diverse 
array of talented composers provided the accom- 
paniment for the more than 500 Eurowesterns 
produced in the 1960s and ’70s. One of them, 
Angelo Francesco Lavagnino, is not well repre- 
sented by his overly generic score for5000 DOLLARI 
SULL'ASSO [AKA: FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS 
ONAN ACE, PISTOLEROS FROM ARIZONA] (CAM 
CSE 116, Italy, approx. $16.99, 43m 21s). 
Lavagnino, who scored over 20 westerns, offers a 
subdued arrangement, with the main theme (for 
the seemingly inevitable solo trumpet and har- 
monica) repeated in several variations interspersed 
with the jarring and abrasive notes of square dance 
music and a honky-tonk piano. This is a disap- 
pointing release from an undoubtedly major talent. 

Claudio Fuiano and Point Records offer the 
stunning Riz Ortolani score for Tonino Valerii’s 
UNA RAGIONE PER VIVERE E UNA PER MORIRE 
[US: A REASON TO LIVE, A REASON TO DIE aka 
MASSACRE AT FORT HOLMAN], on a handsome 
picture disc featuring stars James Coburn, Telly 
Savalas and Bud Spencer (EMI General/Point 
Records PRCD 105, Italy, approx. $16.99, 34m 
42s). As signaled by Ortolani's earlier scores for 
the Lee Van Cleef vehicles / GIORNI DELL'IRA 
[US: DAY OF ANGER] and ALDILÀ DELLA LEGGE 
(US: BEYOND THE LAW aka BLOODSILVER aka 
THE GOOD DIE FIRST], his western composi- 
tions eschewed the pervasive Morricone style. 
UNA RAGIONE PER VIVERE E UNA PER MORIRE, 
with its darkly heroic symphonic cues, is probably 
his masterwork in the genre. 

A pairing of soundtracks 
from the early and less 


familiar ARIZONA COLT/JOHNNY YUMA pro- 
vides rollicking entertainment (RCA OST 124, 
Italy, approx. $18.99, 60m 04s). Nora Orlandi’s 
frenetic score for JOHNNY YUMA—a longtime 
guilty pleasure—includes a overwrought title song 
whose whistles, yee-hahs and vocals sound uncan- 
nily like Elvis dueting with Frankie Laine. ARIZONA 
COLT [AKA: THE MAN FROM NOWHERE], a supe- 
rior score written by Francesco De Masi, is equally 
exuberant, and features legendary guitarist and 
vocalist Alessandro Alessandroni, a mainstay of 
the most famous Morricone scores. 

De Masi’s substantial contribution to the 
genre is celebrated in FRANCESCO DE MASI'S 
WESTERN SOUNDTRACKS (Beat Gold Series CDCR 
22, Italy, approx. $18.99, 69m 44s). Unlike 
many of his peers, De Masi often revelled in the 
Morricone sound, and his close association with 
the real-life “Harmonica Man,” Franco De 
Gemini, ultimately saw De Masi create a remark- 
able musical homage to Morricone for LONE 
WOLF McQUADE. De Masi, who scored well over 
30 Italian westerns, has the distinction of writing 
for the most evocatively titled ones. This compi- 
lation features VADO... L'AMMAZZO E TORNO 
[US: GO KILL AND COME BACK aka ANY GUN 
CAN PLAY aka BLOOD RIVER]; SARTANA NON 
PERDONA [US: SARTANA DOES NOT FORGIVE]; 
and AMMAZZALI TUTTI E TORNA SOLO [US: 
KILL THEM ALL AND COME BACK ALONE]. The 
limited edition picture disc also includes, for the 
first time, vocal renditions of title themes, as well 
as demo tracks written for BEN & CHARLIE 
[AKA: AMIGO, STAY AWAY, HUMPTY DUMPTY 
GANG] and a concluding spoken message from 
the composer. 
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The Stage of Aquarius 


The second release from Peter Blumenstock’s 
Lucertola Media [VW 26:74] is the Simon Boswell/ 
Stefano Mainetti soundtrack of DELIRIA [US:STAGE 
FRIGHT aka AQUARIUS aka BLOODY BIRD], with 
liner notes by... yours truly. The unique structure of 
Michele Soavi’s directoral debut—in which a killer 
stalks the cast and crew of a stage musical, whose 
theme is murder—saw Mainetti compose the musi- 
cal while Boswell (who is now scoring Clive Barker's 
LORD OF ILLUSIONS) wrote and performed the 
principal soundtrack. The music of both composers 
is included here. European readers may order 
DELIRIA directly from Lucertola Media, Lim- 
bacherstr. 82, D-91126 Schwabach, Germany, for 
DM 35.90 postage paid. American readers may 
purchase the CD for $22.00 postage paid from ETC, 
P.O. Box 5367, Kingwood, TX 77325. 


("Cl Be Back 
Rising from the ashes of its less-than-spectacu- 
lar predecessors comes THE TERMINATOR: THE 
DEFINITE [sic] EDITION (edel Cinerama 0022082CIN, 
Germany, approx. $15.99, 72m 15s), which pro- 
vides, for the first time in any format, the complete 
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Brad Fiedel score to James Cameron's break- 
through film. The disc, which eliminates the dread- 
ful vocals from the vinyl release, presents nearly 
30m of previously unreleased music, including a 
remix of the main title produced especially for the 
CD. Although the audio track of THE TERMINATOR 
was in mono, the CD has been remixed and remas- 
tered from the original multitrack recording tapes; 
nevertheless, the sound quality does not always 
match that of Varèse Sarabande's 1991 release of 
Fiedel’s soundtrack TERMINATOR 2: JUDGMENT DAY 
(VSD-5335, approx. $15.99, 53m 45s). 


Blick on Silver 


Wave of Japan has embarked upon an ambi- 
tious series of CDs containing the original sound- 
tracks from the Emanuelle Nera (“Black 
Emanuelle”) films, whose usual suspects included 
Laura Gemser, Gabriele Tinti and Joe D'Amato. As 
with many Japanese collectors’ discs, the series is a 
marvel of packaging: EMANUELLE NERA ORIENT 
REPORTAGE [US: EMANUELLE IN THE ORIENT] 
(Wave WWCP-7229, Japan, ¥2,500, 32m 19s) fea- 
tures a clear case that discloses a ménage-a-trois 
when the disc is removed, a spine card backed with 
a lesbian love scene, a fold-out poster for the film, 
a detailed booklet in Japanese, and two (non-lick) 
Emanuelle Nera stickers. Unfortunately, Nino 
Fidenco’s music is a ragtag assortment that, like 
many “mondo” scores, leans heavily on location 
music and novelty tunes; it does not seem worthy of 
the luxurious presentation, or the price tag. 


[Contact Audio Watchdog c/o One Eyed Dog, 
P.O. Box 28365, Washington DC 20038.] de 
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The Overlook Film 
Encyclopedia: HORROR 


Edited by Phil Hardy 
The Overlook Press, 496 pages, $50.00 


HIS IS THE LONG-AWAITED, 

updated edition of Phil Hardy's exemplary 

reference guide, originally published in 
England as THE AURUM FILM ENCYCLOPEDIA: HOR- 
ROR (1985) and by Harper & Row in America as 
THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF HORROR MOVIES (1986). 
The first edition, which began in 1896 and con- 
cluded with three 1985 titles (DAY OF THE DEAD, 
A NIGHTMARE ON ELM STREET and RETURN OF 
THE LIVING DEAD), appeared at a time when 
home video was still in its infancy, and when 
international horror cinema had yet to receive 
much serious critical attention in English. It thus 
provided an intoxicating road map to further study, 
and the enthusiasm of its authors (primarily Tom 
Milne and Paul Willemen) planted the seeds for the 
rediscovery and reappraisal of such cinéastes as 
Jess Franco, José Mojica Marins, Pupi Avati and 
Jean Rollin, not to mention the entire once-ob- 
scure strain of Hong Kong and Japanese horror/ 
fetish films. In short, Hardy's hefty tome redefined 
how horror cinema was perceived by its admirers 
moreso than any other single work; it didn’t matter 
that it arrived in the middle of a largely uneventful 
decade, because its readers were given so much 
catching-up to do. 

The second edition, regrettably, does not have 
this same advantage. Since the appearance of the 
first printing, the world of horror video has radically 
changed, beginning with Panasonic's introduction 
of the multi-format VCR, continuing with the for- 
mation of specialized video magazines (like this 
one) and mail-order services, and culminating in 
the discovery of virtually every “lost” horror film 
ever mourned as such (THE HORRORS OF SPI- 
DER ISLAND, THE EMBALMER, et al). We're a 
more sophisticated subculture now, and it would 


be unreasonable for us to expect this update to 
stagger us as the first edition did. 

Updated through 1992 by the estimable Kim 
Newman, THE OVERLOOK FILM ENCYCLOPEDIA: 
HORROR adds about 90 new pages to the original 
text. (Previous entries for DON’T LOOK IN THE 
BASEMENT and KISS OF THE TARANTULA have 
been dropped to make room for LET’S SCARE 
JESSICA TO DEATH, BLOOD WATERS OF DR. Z, 
CURSE OF BIGFOOT, DON’T LOOK NOW, the 
DeLaurentiis KING KONG, and DAWN OF THE 
DEAD.) Newman's writing and critical grounding 
are first-rate, but the territory he covers is often 
beneath him, being largely devoted to the sequels 
of Jason and Chucky, the interminable decline of 
Freddy Krueger, the cottage Hollywood of Stephen 
King and what Newman aptly describes as the 
“settle-for-less” nature of so much contemporary 
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horror cinema. Along the way, he salutes some 
inspired sleepers (RE-ANIMATOR, THE MONSTER 
SQUAD) and coronates some bona fide classics 
(NEAR DARK, DEAD RINGERS), but it is his be- 
tween-the-lines analysis of the genre’s recent sub- 
terranean activities that is most nteresting. 

Hardline readers may question his accom- 
modation of some mainstream titles (for in- 
stance, BLUE STEEL, BASIC INSTINCT and 
CAPE FEAR) but it’s part of his thesis that the 
horror genre is becoming more difficult to define 
as all commercial features aspire to a more 
violent cinema of sensation. A number of contro- 
versial “black comedy” titles (PARENTS, THE 
"BURBS, HEATHERS, THE ADDAMS FAMILY) 
also creep into the text, which are presented in 
an almost serial manner to delineate an escalat- 
ing belief in a malignance at the heart of the 
American suburban ideal, which erupts into out- 
right horror in such films as SOCIETY and BLUE 
VELVET. In the end, it seems all too appropriate 
that some of the most enthusiastic notices are 
reserved for films—-CRIMES OF PASSION, THE 
RAPTURE, BAD LIEUTENANT, TWIN PEAKS FIRE 
WALK WITH ME—that fall outside the scope of 
conventional horror cinema. 

Some readers may also feel disappointed 
that this second edition is not as rich in interna- 
tional selection as the first; ACHINESE GHOST 
STORY, MAN BITES DOG and THE VANISHING 
are representative of the conventional “exotic” 
titles unearthed this time around. Whether this is 
a reflection of Newman's personal tastes, a con- 
cession to a looming deadline, or a reflection of 
Britain’s recent video travails, the problem could 
have been easily solved by sharing the reviewing 
chores with other writers. (And it is a problem, 
when you consider that any randomly chosen 
Video Search of Miami catalog update will give 
you a broader idea of what's happening in horror 
films today, outside the mainstream.) Speaking 
of Newman’s tastes, he prefers MANHUNTER to 
THE SILENCE OF THE LAMBS, dislikes GREM- 
LINS 2 and THE WITCHES, and complains that 
Michele Soavi's THE SECT aka THE DEVIL’S 
DAUGHTER “has no lavish visual style.” You may 
disagree, but his reviews are never less than 
absorbing, and peppered with occasionally deli- 
cious allusions (THE COOK THE THIEF HIS 
WIFE AND HER LOVER “has the feel of Canni- 
bal Ferox remade by Visconti”). 

Three of the original edition’s appendices— 
including the “Critics’ Top 10” and select bibliog- 
raphy—have been dropped and replaced with a 
brief listing of the most-filmed horror writers. The 
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longest list (still incomplete) belongs to Edgar 
Allan Poe, whose name is misspelled. 

It should be noted that the original hardcover’s 
color section, not included in Harper & Row's more 
widely distributed softcover edition, has been ex- 
panded here to 16 pages; this is a good reason to 
splurge now, and forget the eventual paperback. 
Hardy's updated WESTERNS and SCIENCE FICTION 
encyclopedias [reviewed VW 10:4] are also available 
from The Overlook Press in matching hardcover 
editions, with expanded color sections. (Overlook 
has economically replaced the handsome color 
dust jackets of the original Aurum Press editions 
with two-color jackets, which actually look classier.) 

The Aurum/Overlook Film Encyclopedias de- 
serve a place of honor in every film reference 
library. We eagerly look forward to Hardy's long- 
promised MYSTERY encyclopedia... even though it 
will no doubt chronicle how the masterworks of 
Pabst and Hitchcock devolved, via DePalma, into 
the direct-to-video “erotic thrillers” of today. —TL 


CHRISTOPHER LEE AND PETER 
CUSHING AND HORROR CINEMA 


A Filmography of Their 22 
Collaborations 


By Mark A. Miller 
McFarland & Company (Box 611, Jefferson, NC 
28640), 480 pp., $45.00 


As this column has reported in the past, some 
writers with the best intentions in the world have 
tried to capture on paper the unique chemistry that 
propelled Hammer Films to worldwide success in 
the 1950s and made international stars of Peter 
Cushing and Christopher Lee. Wheeler Winston 
Dixon's THE CHARM OF EVIL: THE LIFE AND FILMS 
OF TERENCE FISHER (Scarecrow Press) and 
Deborah Del Vecchio and Tom Johnson's PETER 


CUSHING: THE GENTLE MAN OF HORROR AND HIS 
91 FILMS (McFarland), both noble of intention and 
open of heart, are two cases in point; these books 
are solid, reliable references in terms of data, but 
both come unglued at the prospect of balancing 
affection and acritical appreciation of the greatest 
horror film duo of the color era. One turned into a 
robotic textbook, the other a valentine. 

In a book that arrives while many of us are still 
feeling the recent loss of Peter Cushing, Mark A. 
Miller has delivered a marvelous account, tribute 
and testimony of the late actor's friendship, partner- 
ship and unique complement to Christopher Lee. 
Preceded by forewords from Lee, Cushing and the 
late Robert Bloch, Miller's book opens with sensi- 
tively written histories of both actors’ early lives and 
careers, which establishes them as men of feeling 
and character who had to overcome personal disad- 
vantages, survive the World War Il years (in strikingly 
different ways), and work extraordinarily hard before 
becoming successful in their chosen profession. 
These chapters draw heavily on Lee and Cushing's 
respective autobiographies (never published in 
America, and long out-of-print abroad), but without 
mechanically quoting or paraphrasing; sympatheti- 
cally, Miller reads between the lines, enabling the 
reader to feel Cushing's frustration at being branded 
“nearly 40 and a failure” by his father, and to 
appreciate how Lee’s proud yet guarded persona— 
so often misinterpreted as mere pompousness— 
evolved from a background of divorce, boarding 
school beatings, and the self-consciousness that 
comes with being unusually tall (6’ 4"). 

The remaining chapters are largely devoted to 
the 22 films made between 1948 (HAMLET) and 
1983 (THE HOUSE OF LONG SHADOWS) in which 
Cushing and Lee both worked, including their 
cameos, in the Jerry Lewis film ONE MORE TIME 
(1970).' Miller not only explains the overall impor- 
tance of each picture—its directorial value, if you 
will—but how well (or ill) they accommodated the 
personas of Cushing and Lee, whose currency as 
a team was established with HORROR OF 
DRACULA (1958)—the second film in which they 
had scenes together. But in a touch that makes the 
rest seem less relevant, the author keeps tabs 
throughout on the progress of their personal lives 
and close friendship. A particularly gripping chap- 
ter, in this regard, concerns the filming of HOR- 
ROR EXPRESS (1972), which includes a moving 
story about Cushing's extreme distress at making 
his first film outside England after the 1971 death 
of his wife Helen—whose grave he visited daily— 
and how Lee and his family rallied to ease him 
through his first Christmas without her. Happier 


stories are also included, anecdotes in which the 
laughter of both men is warmly felt. 

Furthermore, Miller has done a yeomanly job of 
tracking down some long-elusive Cushing/Lee as- 
sociates—Yvonne Furneaux (THE MUMMY), Rich- 
ard Pasco (THE GORGON)—for comment, and he 
was lucky enough to interview Vincent Price and 
Telly Savalas while they were still among us. (Price’s 
succinct yet juicy epigraphs for the HORROR OF 
DRACULA and HOUSE OF THE LONG SHADOWS. 
chapters just about say it all.) The book also 
contains a nice assortment of stills, many from 
personal collections; the shot of Peter and Helen 
Cushing on page 26 is particularly wonderful, 
restoring to living terms a relationship that was 
defined for most of us by Peter's extended period 
of mourning after his wife’s death in 1971. 

Of course, the inherent problem with any book 
devoted to this pair is that we arrive at a point— 
after THE CREEPING FLESH (1972)—when the 
films themselves (not the collaborations) become 
uninteresting. (Miller uses the phrase “extremely 
grim,” which is overstating things a bit.) The book 
soon recovers its altitude with a fine chapter at- 
tending to Cushing's final years and to Lee's 
remarkable durability as a working actor at a time 
of life when retirement is often the norm. Cannily, 
Miller saves his high note for last, by allowing his 
readers to spy (via two private journal entries) on 
two afternoons in November 1992, which he and 
his wife Teresa spent in the company of his legend- 
ary subjects. Here, they become people again— 
the same people they were in Miller's opening 
chapter, now on the other side of life’s achieve- 
ment—and we glean a sweet appreciation of how 
both men's young adversities matured into signa- 
ture strengths, and how it was their greatest profes- 
sional fortune to be paired onscreen together. 

Mark Miller has done a commendable job of 
expressing that it was good for us, too. —TL 


1 As Miller's book was going to press, Cushing 
and Lee scooped him by working together one 
more time on the narration of FLESH AND 
BLOOD: THE HAMMER HERITAGE OF HOR- 
ROR, raising their total number of collabora- 
tions to 23. Though absent from the main text, 
Miller was able to squeeze a captioned photo 
of the recording session into his book at the 
last minute, making its chronicle essentially 
complete. Miller was subsequently surprised 
by the news of Cushing's death, and managed 
to halt the presses long enough to include this 
note of closure on his book's last page. & 
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THE LETTERBOX 


HORROR AND 
REMEMBRANCE 


vw #25, with its tributes to 
both Peter Cushing and Cameron 
Mitchell, was outstanding. 

Tim's appreciation of Peter 
Cushing was, simply, terrific. In 
just five pages, he managed to 
paint a most vivid portrait both of 
Cushing the actor and the man. 
A lovely piece of work, of which 
he should be justifiably proud. | 
have a photocopy of Christopher 
Lee’s original script to HORROR 
OF DRACULA (acquired form 
Gloria Lillibridge, the very nice 
ex-president of the Chris Lee Fan 
Club), and a quick read of such 
makes one really appreciate how 
much Terence Fisher, Jack 
Asher, Bernard Robinson, An- 
thony Hinds et al, not to mention 
the flawless cast, contributed to 
the quality of this film. Let's face 
it: Jimmy Sangster’s script, as 
written, is pretty blah. 


Bill Kelley's “Remembering 
Peter Cushing” was charming. 
Bill is certainly right about what a 
nice guy Cushing was. Back in 
1966, when | was eleven years 
old, | wrote a fan letter to Peter 
(never expecting a reply) and was 
genuinely stunned when | re- 
ceived a lovely, two page, hand- 
written reply. How many “stars” 
would do that? 

For me, the highlight of this 
already outstanding issue was the 
interview with Cameron Mitchell. 
(In your introduction to this inter- 
view, you mention “Sam Wood's 
1951 film version” of DEATH OF 
ASALESMAN, but this film was di- 
rected by Laslo Benedek.) I've 
always liked Mitchell, even (espe- 
cially?) when he’s chewing the 
scenery, but your interview really 
added a personality to the image. 
Mitchell’s love of Bava comes 
through vividly, and it is espe- 
cially nice to find a film actor 
who appreciates and enjoys the 


technical side of filmmaking for 
a change. Mitchell's eloquent 
words are not only a tribute to the 
great Bava, but to himself. 
Lastly, | know Roger Corman 
can be a cheap bastard, but do 
you really believe New World Pic- 
tures didn't release DERSU 
UZALA in 70mm mag-track ste- 
reo just to cut corners? Where 
would New World—through its 
normal distribution channels— 
have gotten access to enough 
70mm equipped theaters willing 
to show this film (especially in the 
mid/late 1970s), to justify the 
monumental expense of striking 
such prints? | haven't yet seen the 
Kino tape, but the print I saw 
back in the ’70s was beautiful and 
immaculate. 
Thomas M. Scofield 
Olathe, KS 


The prophetic scribblings of 
NOSTRADAMUS. 
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Many thanks for your kudos, 
Tom, which eloquently echoed 
the sentiments expressed by nu- 
merous VW readers, who just 
this once set aside their usual 
agendas of criticism, correction 
and revelation to commiserate 
with us over the loss of Peter 
Cushing and Cameron Mitchell. 
Issue #25 was our first real “Me- 
morial” issue, and while it was 
sad to assemble, it was satisfy- 
ing for both Bill and I to express 
what we felt for these men and 
their movies while our feelings 
ran high. 

As this issue was going to 
press, we heard of the deaths of 
Donald Pleasance (age 75) and 
Sylva Koscina (age 61, who 
played opposite Steve Reeves in 
Pietro Francisci's HERCULES 
movies). If only we could give 
all such stars their due... but that 
would change the nature of this 
magazine, and we dont want 
that, do we? 

Finally, your point about 
DERSU UZALA is well-taken. | 
should have thought of it myself. 


THE CHANNEL 
THAT GIVETH, 
ALSO TAKETH AWAY 


Tonight [October 24, 1994] 
the ASE cable network aired their 
nightly BIOGRAPHY program and 
the subject was Dracula. The 
show traced the Bram Stoker 
novel back to Vlad the Impaler 
and forward to the recent Coppola 
movie. There was a welcome ap- 
pearance by Christopher Lee 
among the commentators and a 
generous reference to the Ham- 
mer vampire movies, including 
rare film clips. 

One of the Hammer clips 
included the staking and de- 
capitation of Mircalla (Ingrid Pitt) 
from THE VAMPIRE LOVERS, 
minus the intercut telepathical 
reaction shots of Emma (Mad- 
eleine Smith). One might fairly 


attribute this to program edit- 
ing; however, | was surprised to 
observe some footage and cam- 
era angles not found on the 
Nelson/Orion VHS cassette! 

Immediately after the General 
(Peter Cushing) stakes Mircalla, 
there is a wide shot of her lying in 
the coffinas he pushes the stake 
into her—he’s really leaning on 
it! After some BS commentary 
by Prof. Elaine Showalter (“It’s 
very phallic... clearly gang rape 
with an orgasm..."), during 
which she excitedly works her 
fist up and down), there follows 
another wide shot of the coffin, 
showing Mircalla lying with the 
stake protruding from her chest 
as the General reaches around 
behind him to pick up the sword. 
Both shots are absent in the 
cassette issue. 

During the decapitation, one 
can observe blood spurting up 
and starting to overflow the front 
of the neck stump. The cassette 
shows the slicing but omits the 
body's reaction. 

Finally, there is a full, center 
screen view of her severed head 
held by the hair, swinging back 
and forth. The cassette version 
briefly shows the face only from 
the jaw up (in the lower right 
portion of the screen) while being 
lowered into the coffin. 

After viewing the program, 
one might begin to wonder what 
other shots were left out of the 
video cassette issue. Perhaps 
your British readers could en- 
lighten us? 

Scott C. Lewis 
Bryan, TX 


The VAMPIRE LOVERS footage 
was indeed arresting, but please 
be advised that ASE has been 
more stingy than generous with 
their recent monster-related pro- 
gramming. Their Dracula BIOG- 
RAPHY was a re-edited version 
of a longer Coppola-related epi- 
sode of THE SOUTH BANK 


SHOW, which previously aired 
on Bravo. It aired the night after 
an A&E BIOGRAPHY of Fran- 
kenstein, which was similarly 
adapted from a much longer 
British television special called 
THE TRUE STORY OF FRANK- 
ENSTEIN—which aired here in 
more complete (yet still incom- 
plete) form on The Learning 
Channel, Halloween night. 
A&E’ November offering, the 
similarly titled IT’S ALIVE: THE 
TRUE STORY OF FRANKEN- 
STEIN, was also shown in short- 
ened form to allow for the sale of 
more commercial time. Unfor- 
tunately, what the network 
chose to cut was a segment de- 
voted to Hammer's Franken- 
stein series (with remarks from 
the late Peter Cushing)... while 
leaving in a segment about Mel 
Brooks’ YOUNG FRANKEN- 
STEIN! 


ED-DENDA 


I can provide a little more in- 
formation, if any is wanted, on a 
subject raised in VW #21 by 
John Charles, that of the variant 
versions of the Ed Wood writ- 
ten FUGITIVE GIRLS. The Top 
Video release bears an R rating, 
but it is in fact the X-rated ver- 
sion. The Nite Flite tape is prob- 
ably the same version—its box is 
identical to the Top box, apart 
from the photograph on the 
back (Nite Flite offers a glimpse 
of several nude women, a scene 
not from the film.) Luna Video's 
HOT ON THE TRAIL is the R- 
rated version, despite its being 
part of that company’s adults- 
only “Private Screenings” line. If 
anyone cares, the main differ- 
ence between the two versions is 
a lesbian sex scene that goes on 
and on in the X-rated version. It 
is not hardcore, at least not so as 
one can tell. 

Roy Reimer 
Albany, GA 
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| WANT MY 
DISORIENTATION! 


I am writing to you a bit late— 
a year actually—to comment on 
your review of Ingmar Bergman's 
HOUR OF THE WOLF [VW 18:19] 
which has, along with SHAME, 
PERSONA and THE PASSION OF 
ANNA appeared on video in abso- 
lutely wonderful reproductions— 
with clear, lucid and readable 
subtitles. MGM/UA has truly hon- 
ored the master with these tapes. 
l, however, being a Berg- 
maniac of the utmost kind, no- 
ticed a drastic omission from 
HOUR OF THE WOLF that was 
your review failed to notice. The 
original cut of the film contains 
a moment, in the middle of the 
story, during which Bergman 
suddenly flashes the title “HOUR 
OF THE WOLF” onscreen, which 
has a disorienting effect on the 
viewer. The video, however, con- 
tains no such moment, thus truly 
denying a Bergmanesque expe- 
rience to potential fans. 
| know if I wrote to MGM, they 
wouldn't know what the hell | was 
talking about. There is an error 
on this tape, and | feel frustrated 
that, while | do own this master- 
piece, it’s not quite all there. 
Donica O’Bradovich 
New York, NY 


Thanks for bringing this matter 
to our attention, Donica. MGM/ 
UA's George Feltenstein re- 
ceives this magazine, and he 
should find your news of inter- 
est—especially if he should ever 
decide to cut loose a Bergman 
boxed set on laserdisc. For the 
record, we received (and unfor- 
tunately misplaced) a letter from 
another informant, who told us 
that the original theatrical prints 
of PERSONA contained a sub- 
liminal flash of an erect penis— 
also, more understandably, 
missing from MGM/UA's sell- 
through cassette. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


Umberto Lenzi and Ruggero 
Deodato may have quibbled over 
who was King of the Cannibal 
Movies, but it was obviously a 
friendly rivalry. Lenzi reused Me 
Me Lay's death scene from Deo- 
dato’s JUNGLE HOLOCAUST in 
THE EMERALD JUNGLE (aka 
EATEN ALIVE), minus the end 
part with the coals. The credits 
make no mention of it. Lenzi’s 
not proud; he also reused much 
of the music from MAKE THEM 
DIE SLOWLY in THE EMERALD 
JUNGLE. 

By the way, is the Video City 
release of JUNGLE HOLOCAUST 
edited? | can't imagine that any 
gore is missing. Is significant plot 
missing? 

Aaron Milenski 
Lakewood, OH 


It's all there, but it looks terrible 
compared to AIP’s theatrical 
(and R-rated) prints, which bore 
the title THE LAST SURVIVOR. 
The Video City cassettes are 
unrated and uncut, but seem to 
consist of only two colors: pink 
and khaki green. 


PITCHING WOO? 


Time for my first criticism, 
I'm afraid: | feel you're overdoing 
it a bit with your increasingly de- 
tailed coverage of Asian cinema. 
Surely a special page surveying 
this subgenre would suffice. | 
wonder how many others con- 
sider the whole “Hong Kong” 
phenomenon a rather special- 
ized (and limited) taste better 
suited to publications catering 
specifically to its fans. I'm sorry, 
but Hong Kong cinema—martial 
arts movies, supernatural ones, 
hybrids of both, Japanese ani- 
mation—!/ hate that stuff! I'd 
rather watch a 226m version of 
THE SWARM!! There, I've said 


it. And, yes, | do mean John 


Woo movies, too. Call me a 
cultural philistine. 

D. Kraft 

Beverly Hills, CA 


Always nice to hear from a fel- 
low admirer of THE SWARM! 
(I seriously treasure Warner 
Home Video's expanded-length 
laserdisc, which isn't quite 
226m thought it may seem that 
long.) As for your criticism, l'm 
torn... a lot of our readers adore 
Asian fantasy, and our coverage 
(as you say) is more detailed 
than youl find elsewhere, but 
that's the nature of the beast. It 
wouldnt be like us to restrict 
any subject to a single page. To 
get your money's worth, may- 
be you can skip over our HK 
reviews and find some other 
material in each issue worth 
reading twice? 


POLTERGEIST— 
THE JARRING CUT 


My copy of MGM/UA's POL- 
TERGEIST box set has a notice- 
able jump cut in the scene where 
Jobeth Williams demonstrates 
the forces at work in the kitchen 
to a somewhat puzzled Craig T. 
Nelson. It seems as if one of 
Jobeth’s lines is cut off, and some 
of the following scene is missing 
too. The jumpcut was also on the 
previous letterbox edition! So 
much for MGM/UA's “Deluxe Set.” 

Ronny Bergman 
Stockholm, Sweden 


We noticed the abrupt cut too, 
Ronny, but didn't mention it as 
a flaw because we found it in 
two other copies of the film— 
including the very first MGM/ 
UA Home Video release. Can 
anyone out there clarify what 
happened here? Was it a delib- 
erately sloppy cut, an acciden- 
tally sloppy cut—or was the 
editing room built on top of an 
old graveyard? 
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